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MISS FROHAWK'S MARRIAGE 
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CHAPTER II. 




ENGAGED. 

HE two girls have an immense 
deal to do and think and talk 
about. Evelyn opens her heart 
entirely on the subject of her engagement 
and the happiness it has already brought, 
and the deeper happiness that she confi- 
dently expects it will bring her. And 
Violet listens and responds, and says right 
things at the right time, with the most 
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admirable sympathy. But she does not 
tell the story of her own betrothal to 
Bertie, for some reason which she does not 
care to define to herself. 

She has accepted Bertie Pembroke, 
for the simple reason that she wishes to 
have an alternative in case she finds her 
home life less dazzling and full of ex- 
citement than she has pictured it to the 
Pembrokes. She does not intend that 
her engagement shall fetter her in any 
way. The link with Bertie will be very 
binding on him, and on his family whose 
house she will deign to make her home 
whenever it seems good to her to do it. 
But she does not intend to let it cramp 
any of her operations. If no better 
match offers, she will be fidelity itself to 
Bertie, and in time will, she fully be- 
lieves, make him a most excellent wife. 
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But at present she is on debatable ground, 
and will or will not, as the case may be. 

She has been very sweet and wary 
with Bertie. 

' Don't say anything about our stupidity, 
Bertie ; wait till Tve made your mother 
and sister love me before you tell them 
that I am to be your wife. I've no 
fortune, you know, and I think your 
people think a lot about money.' 

' Then you're wrong ; mine are the 
least mercenary people in the world. It 
would be all the same to mother whether 
you had a fortune or a fine crop of debts. 
She will regard you as my choice — my 
wife, and will love you and be proud 
of you.' 

* It's very funny, and I don't know 
why, but everyone is proud of me,' 
Violet says, with fine complacency. 
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* There's such a lot of confusion going 
on now about Evelyn and Treffry that I 
think we'll keep our little affair dark for 
a few days ; shall we, Violet ? ' Bertie 
suggests, rather lamely ; for he is so 
proud of her that he can't quite un- 
derstand why he should hesitate to 
proclaim her his own before all the 
world. 

* Yes, that is exactly what I wish,' she 
says eagerly ; it would be so selfish to 
speak of what we have half-settled just 
now, while the bloom is on the rye about 
Evelyn's engagement ; we understand each 
other, and that must be enough for us for 
some time to come.' 

* I shall tell my father and write to yours 
in a few days,' he says promptly. 

* Yes ; that will be quite right if you 
substitute " weeks " for ** days." We can't 
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marry for twelve months, you say that 
yourself, so why should we hamper our- 
selves by announcing our engagement till 
we're found out ? * 

* You're rather cool about it, Vi.' 

* Not cool, only prudent ; if I were 
known to be " engaged," half a hundred 
people would be at me directly I got 
home to know when the marriage was 
to come off; you don't know how one's 
dear friends torture an " engaged " girl 
with inquiries and innuendoes and sym- 
pathy. I mean to announce my engage- 
ment and wedding-day at the same time, 
and as you can't settle the wedding-day 
yet — ' ' 

* Hang it all, Vi, if you're ready to 
marry on a limited income and rough it, 
lam!' 

/But I don't think I am ready to do 
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that; I should hate to "rough it," and 
you must never ask me to do it' 

* You've no " love in a cottage " blood 
in you ? ' 

' Not a drop/ she answers laughingly, 
but she winds her arms about him as she 
speaks, and he feels that he has it in him 
to make her endure love in a cottage 
patiendy with him. 

Mr Treffry is at the vicarage from early 
mom till dewy eve during the ensuing 
week, and Evelyn is supremely happy. 

Half a happy day is spent at Guy's 
Court, where a splendid luncheon is 
organised for the delectation of the bride- 
elect, her family, and friend. 

It is a very happy half-day, for Violet 
Frohawk throws herself into the spirit of 
the thing, and reviews the house and all 
that is in it with keenest interest Evelyn 
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has besought the charming friend whom 
she loves and admires, and trusts so abso- 
lutely, to * get on ' and ' make friends ' 
with Guy. 

And the charming friend obeys Evelyn, 
and ' gets on ' with Mr Guy Treffry in a 
way that would not seem good in Bertie's 
eyes if she were not already bound to 
Bertie himself. As it is, he regards the 
rapidly developing intimacy complacently, 
and dwells tolerantly on the prospect of 
the future amity, fraternity, and equality 
that will exist between his wealthy brother- 
in-law and sister, and Violet and himself. 

' Miss Frohawk won't find the culinary 
department very interesting, Tm afraid,' 
Guy Treffry says, when the housekeeper 
proposes showing the domestic offices 
to her future mistress and that lady's 
mother. And Violet, answering a glance 
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he has permitted himself to level at her, 
says, — 

*Well, to tell the truth, I am rather 
tired. Your beautiful grounds and spa- 
cious rooms and corridors tax one's 
pedestrian powers. Til sit down in the 
conservatory ; Fm never dull or lonely 
if I have flowers about me.' 

' I'll stay with you/ Mr Treffry re- 
joins gallantly. * I'm not much good in 
a discussion on the merits of rival stoves 
and saucepans. Where's Bertie ? I 
never saw such a fellow in my life for 
horses; he's off to the stables like a 
shot/ 

Evelyn, the young coming queen, is 
naturally very anxious to visit the 
dominion over which she is to reign, 
from one end to the other. The draw- 
ing-rooms and saloon, the dining-hall, 
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library, and picture-gallery, the bedrooms, 
bathroom, hall, conservatories, gardens^ 
and greenhouses, have all had their fair 
share of attention from her. Now she is 
giving herself a lesson in the womanly art 
of housekeeping pride in the departments 
of household linen and kitchen utensils. 

The linen- closet at Guy's Court is a 
fair-sized room, shelved and lettered, and 
is in itself rather an important possession. 
The china-closet is no less satisfactory, 
and the plate-room is a revelation of the 
silversmith's art. Their combined charms 
exercise a detaining influence on Evelyn, 
who almost forgets how much in love 
she is, and how essential the presence of 
Guy Treffry is to her happiness, while 
she is inspecting the many beautiful 
things with which Guy Treffry is going 
to endow her. 
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Meanwhile Violet Frohawk is sitting 
among the roses and camellias, and sweet- 
scented azaleas and stephanotis in the 
conservatory. By her side is Mr Treffry, 
and Bertie still lingers among the horses 
in the stable. 

*Yes, I always took an interest in 
you from the first time I heard Evelyn 
.mention you/ Violet says, in tones that 
she makes purposely sweet and low as 
an aeolian harp. ' Mrs Pembroke is 
rather good at description ; I realised 
this place perfectly before I came here 
to-day.' 

' Is she equally good at sketching in- 
dividuals ? ' he asks. 

*You mean — ' 

She hesitates, and looks up at him 
appealingly. 

* I mean did she bring my humble 
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self as vividly before your mind's eye 
as she did my place ? ' 

* Oh no ! at least, if she described you, 
Evelyn never read the description ; but 
I seemed to know the place by heart 
when I came here to-day.' 

* And you're not disappointed in it ? ' 

* Disappointed ! How could any one 
possibly be that; but since I've known 
you, I've not thought so much about 
Guy's Court.' 

* Has knowing me made you dislike 
the place that shares my name?' he 
whispers boldly, bending over her. 

* Knowing you has made me afraid 
for the first time in my life,' she mur- 
murs. 

•Afraid! Afraid of me?' 

* No, of myself.' 

* And knowing you has made me fear- 
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less of everything that may stand in the 
way of my winning you/ he cries, in , 
those heated, fervent tones, which seem 
to mean so much, and generally when 
tested mean so little. 

She lifts a thin white hand in warning. 

* Hush ! What will Evelyn — what will 
all the Pembrokes think if I tell them 
of this folly?' 

* It is not "folly" for a man to offer 
his heart in words to a woman who has 
torn it from his breast Oh! Violet 
Frohawk, I wish to Heaven you had 
never come into this district! Yes, on 
my honour, I wish it ; but having come, 
you must be my wife, and that little 
angel' — he waves his hand kitchenwards 
whither Evelyn is supposed to be — * must 
suffer/ 

* Perhaps I am not so ready to be your 
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iwife as you are to make me that envied 
matron/ she says, rising up with a witching 
air of dauntlessness, the effect of which on 
such a man as Guy Treffry she has well 
calculated. 'Perhaps I can combat and 
subdue a liking for you that is to the full 
as strong as that you feel for me. Perhaps 
I may be endued with the courage to try 
and keep you faithful to that dear little 
unexacting Evelyn, who will always be 
satisfied to be mistress of your house. 
Your heart will not obtain much con- 
sideration from such a well-regulated, 
excellently-brought-up girl.' 

* Don't sneer at Evelyn Pembroke,' he 
gasps out, getting hold of Miss Frohawk's 
five firm fingers. * She's what I called 
her just now — a little angel ; no wife for 
a fellow like me, whose veins run burning 
blood. You and I must leave her out. 
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when we come to render an account of 
ourselves.' 

Violet draws her hands out of his grasp 
as he goes on talking in this strain, and 
steadies herself, and thinks. She knows 
and feels that in this man the animal pre- 
dominates. She understands that she 
may have to suffer from his violence, if 
ever she puts herself in his power. But 
she realises that she has tt in her to 
obtain the dominion over her, if only she 
exerts herself and usurps authority in the 
nick of time. 

This is the nick of time, and she will 
seize the supreme moment and exert her- 
self. 

' If you do not fully mean and fully 
carry out all you are saying to me now, 
you are the falsest man that ever breathed, 
and all your own world shall know of 
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your falseness. You are tempting me 
cruelly.' 

' Am I the temptation, or are you 
dazzled by Guy's Court ? ' he cries out in 
his big, boastful way, and for a moment 
she is doubtful which he ranks the higher, 
his place or himself. 

But the moment passes. It is only 
because Guy's Court belongs to him that 
he ranks it so highly. He has no tender 
hereditary associations connected with it, 
for the building was scarcely completed 
when his father — the * founder of the 
family ' — died ; nor does he love it for 
any imaginary beauty, or value it as a 
monument of his father's perseverance, 
self-denial, and economy. He prizes it 
solely because it is of so much money 
value and belongs to himself. 

* You are the temptation, and you are 
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the only man in the world who could 
wring such a confession from me/ she 
says. * You may despise me for being 
too easily won ; I will risk that abasement, 
and tell you the truth ; you are the 
temptation/ 

* And you are my queen, my true love 
and glory,' he mutters passionately. ' TU 
brave all that the Pembrokes may say, 
and have it out with them, and have plain 
sailing with you to-day.' 

* No,' she says, setting her will reso- 
lutely against his in a way that makes 
him delight in her fine high spirit ; * be 
ruled by me, and I will save you all 
embarrassment. I will bring my visit to 
a sudden close ; my father shall summon 
me home, and you shall travel home with 
me, and from our house write and tell 
Mrs Pembroke of our marriage.' 
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He starts as she, after making the 
slightest possible pause, says the two last 
words, 

' Do you mean that we shall be married 
straight off the reel ? ' he asks, 

And she asks him, — 

* Do you mean to put yourself in a 
position which will leave you open to 
reproach and remonstrance ? If you 
break off your engagement with Evelyn 
before you announce your marriage, you 
will be appealed to and remonstrated with 
rather forcibly by her brother Bertie. 
However, do as you please. I have told 
you what I think best/ 

* And what you think best shall be done, 
my queen,' he is saying, as they hear Mrs 
Pembroke and Evelyn approaching the 
conservatory door. 

Violet greets them with perfect uncpn- 

VOL. II. B 
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cern and easy grace, and her demeanour 
steadies Mr Treffry s nerves to a certain 
degree. Still he finds it confusing to have 
to listen and respond to the raptures about 
the house of the girl to whom he is 
avowedly engaged, in the presence of the 
one to whom he has just secretly pledged 
himself. 

*Guy, we've been out to see the 
dairy,' Evelyn says; 'will you give me 
two Jersey cows for my very own ? 
Sweet things, I saw them in the pad- 
dock just now — two fawn-coloured ones 
with deers' heads and such gentle 
eyes.' 

* I'll give you everything — I mean 
everything that is here will belong as 
entirely as she pleases to my wife,* he 
says hurriedly, and then he begins to 
fuss and agitate everyone by proposing 
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two or three utterly inconsistent plans 
for the hour, and by shouting for Bertie, 
who being still in the stables, does not 
hear him. 

* I wish you'd all stay and dine with 
me. I want Miss Frohawk to try the 
piano,' he says to Miss Pembroke, blush- 
ing as he mentions Miss Frohawk's 
name. 

*You had better come back to the 
vicarage and dine with us, and be con- 
tented with hearing Miss Frohawk sing 
to our piano,' Mrs Pembroke replies. 

* But I want to know if mine suits 
Violet ; if it doesn't it must go,' he 
says, forgetting himself in his excitement, 
and startling Mrs Pembroke into an un- 
easy suspicion of his either being not 
quite right in his head, or of his having 
taken too much wine. 
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'I am going to look for Mr Bertie/ 
Violet says quietly, feeling that her 
absence may conduce to the recovery of 
his composure. And so she walks off, 
guided by a servant in the direction of 
the large, well - built, and well - filled 
stables. 

* ril drive my pair of ponies in the 
park next year,' she tells herself exult- 
antly, *and ride in the Row on a horse 
and in a habit that shall make everyone 
look at me and talk about me. Guy's 
Court will see very little of me, Mr 
Treffry, and you will not see very much 
more, you big "oiled and curled Assyrian 
bull." Bah ! He makes love like a tiger. 
Bertie's worth a dozen of him.' 

' I want you to show me the horses,* 
she says the next minute, coming upon 
Bertie in the stable-yard. 
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' Yes/ he says, delighted at her having 
sought him out; 'three or four of them 
you wouldn't match in any country. It's 
a pity Evelyn doesn't ride : that grey mare 
in the second stall gallops like the wind, 
and fences like a cat. I should like to 
see you on her. You ride, don't you, 
Vi?' 

* I mean to ride in town next season, 
and hunt in Cheshire if the Empress of 
Austria comes Over again,' she says 
calmly. 

• My dear Vi, I'm afraid your hunting 
will be done on foot then,' he laughs ; 
'it's awfully hard that you should be a 
poor man's wife, darling. I'd sacrifice a 
good deal to see you on horseback, but 
I'm afraid it will be many a long year 
before a grateful Government enables me 
to keep a horse.' 
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' Do you really mean that you would 
sacrifice anything to see me on horse- 
back, Bertie ? ' she asks sweetly, and he 
gives her a fervent assurance that he does 
mean it thoroughly. 

He frightens her a little on their 
way back to the house to rejoin his 
mother and sister, by telling her that 
he shall tell his father and mother 
of their engagement in a day or 
two. 

'You see they have all got their 
heads again and grown quite accustomed 
to the idea of Evelyn becoming Mrs 
Treffry, and I can't bear beating about 
the bush and doing things in an under- 
hand way,- he explains, and she an- 
swers. — 

' R'iJl". quite right, Bertie, only don't 
tell them ,o.„i„ht or to-morrow; give 
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me time to write home and tell them 
that I may come any day, first ; it would 
be so awkward for me to be in the house 
if your father and mother receive the 
news of our being engaged discourag- 
ingly.' 

'They're safe not to do that/ he says 
hopefully. 

'Oh, I don't know. Tm fearfully sen- 
sitive, and they might take it in a way 
that would cut me to death, and make it 
quite impossible for me to stay in the 
house.* 

'Well, you'll let me tell them in a day 
or two ? * 

'Yes,' she says confidently, and Bertie 
is quite happy and content to wait on her 
wishes. 

Mr Trefifry does not accompany his 
guests back to the vicarage. He has a 
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headache, he tells them. In shaking- 
hands with Violet he presses a strip of 
paper into her palm, over which Violet's 
slender fingers close with an air of perfect 
unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HER CHARIOT-WHEELS. 



'jfl^^BILL you come to church to- 
L&nDll "'S^'' Violet?' Evelyn asks 
■"*■'* as the bells strike out ring- 
ing for a seven o'clock service. 

Violet looks at her with a pathetically 
resigned expression that is foreign to Miss 
Frohawk's face. 

' Dear Evelyn, I can't bear to tell you 
anything to cloud you, you are so happy, 
and I know you'll miss me, though you 
have Mr Treffry to take up all your time 
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and thoughts ; but out it must come ! Vm 
going home to-morrow/ 

'No! Why?' 

' A letter from papa by the post that 
came while we were at Guy's Court calls 
me. He wants me home at a dinner he 
gives the day after to-morrow, and for the 
admiral's ball. It's no use, dear; don't 
say a word, or I shall break down. You 
go to church, and I'll stay at home and 
pack.' 

* How awfully sorry Bertie and all of 
us will be,' Evelyn says meditatively. 

There is something surprising in the 
suddenness of the announcement ; but 
Evelyn has no suspicion, so she goes to 
church with her heart full of grateful 
happiness, leaving Violet to pack, and 
Bertie to fume at Violet's absence from 
the drawing-room. 
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* Do go and ask Miss Frohawk if she 
hasn't finished her packing, and say I 
hope she'll come down and sing to me/ he 
says to the parlour-maid, when the others 
have been out of the house about twenty 
minutes. 

Presently the girl comes down. 

* Please, sir, I can't make Miss Frohawk 
hear, and I can't open her door; she may 
be feeling faint-like.' 

Bertie is at her door in a few strides, 
calling to her frantically. The door is 
locked, but the key is not in it. Without 
much hesitation he forces the lock and 
goes in. 

The room is empty. 

* Gone to church, after all, with Miss 
Evelyn, I suppose,' he says, trying to 
speak carelessly; but his heart is full of 
bitter foreboding, and, without having any 
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fixed design, he seizes his hat, and 
wanders out into the garden. 

It is very dark. The moon has not 
risen yet, and the stars are clouded over. 
Were it not for this circumstance, he might 
see the one for whom he is searching 
standing in the path at the entrance to the 
plantation, her hands clasped in those of 
Evelyn's faithless lover. 

He almost brushes against them as he 
passes hastily that way, and they hold 
their breaths for fear and — it is good to 
relate — for shame. Then he goes out into 
the road that leads to Guy's Court, and 
Violet says hastily, — 

* Get round some short way so as to be 
at your own house to meet him ; and re- 
member, don't attempt to join me at 
Saltash till to-morrow. Papa will meet 
me in London ; I have told him everything 
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and he will have arranged for our marriage 
the next day. By the time the Pembrokes 
find out you are gone they will have your 
telegram, telling them •* letter of explana- 
tion will follow." Now go, or Bertie will 
find you out.' 

Meanwhile Bertie, in a state of aggrieved 
bewilderment, is walking wildly towards 
Guy's Court, taking wrong turnings, and 
missing a way that he knows by heart, in 
a confused and abject state that will make 
him very much ashamed of himself when 
he gets his head again. 

Once or twice he asks himself almost 
savagely why he is going to Guy's Court, 
and half turns aside, scoffingly declaring to 
the evening breezes that he is as free from 
all intent or purpose as they are. Still he 
goes on, and nerves himself to meet with 
something unpleasant at Guy's Court. 
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He is met by Guy Treffry as soon as 
he gets inside the house. Mr Treffry is 
crossing the hall from the drawing-room 
to his smoking sanctum, where the daily 
papers and brandy-and-seltzer are waiting 
him. 

* Glad you've come, old fellow, Tm not 
too fond of an evening by myself,' Guy 
says heartily, and there is a suggestion of 
undue excitement about him which per- 
plexes and alarms the already perplexed 
and alarmed Bertie. 

* I'm not come to stay,* Bertie explains ; 
* that is, I didn't come to stay, but now 
I'm here I may as well smoke a cigar 
with you for an hour. Some of our 
people at home are gone to church.' 

* Evelyn and Miss Frohawk, I sup- 
pose?' Mr Treffry says, with over- 
elaborated unconcern. 
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' No, my mother and Evelyn ; Miss 
Frohawk said she should stay at home 
and pack as she's off to-morrow/ 

* Oh, she's off to-morrow is she ! ' 

* Yes, how do you like her, Guy ? * 

* She's not my sort,' Mr Treffry says 
loudly, as if he were defying an adverse 
opinion; 'she's not my sort, I tell you, 
and that's all I mean to say about her.' 

* I wonder where she can have gone 
to-night ? ' Bertie says perplexedly, and 
Guy Treffry jumps up and pours out 
sonie brandy - and - seltzer, of which he 
drinks hastily and deeply before he 
answers, still in the same loud, defiant 
tones, — 

* I thought you said she was at home, 
packing ? What do you mean by worry- 
ing about the girl ? Has she made a 
fool of you, too ? ' 
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* A fool of me, too ? ' Bertie repeats 
in wonder and indignation ; * what do 
you know about Miss Frohawk that 
you should dare to mention her lightly 
in my presence ? ' 

* Oh, let's have an end of this non- 
sense/ Mr Treffry says, wearily putting 
his hand up to his head. * Tm not 
well to - night, that's the fact, Bertie, 
and I can't stand a lot of talk about 
a girl's vagaries. Don't be savage with 
me, old man ! 1 hardly know what 
I'm doing or saying/ 

* Get to bed early, I should, if I were 
you,' Bertie says kindly and heartily, for 
he is sorry to see that look of vague 
unrest in Guy Treffry's face which gener- 
ally betokens that a man is either deeply 
in debt, or desperately in love with the 
wrong woman. 



i,t:-" 
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A merry party is assembled in the 
vicarage drawing-room when Bertie gets 
home. Violet has finished her packing, 
and so has ' nothing on her mind/ she 
tells them all with candid sweetness. 
Never has her beauty asserted itself 
with such triumphant sweetness as to- 
night. Never has her thrilling voice 
rung out with greater purity of tone 
and force of expression in song. 

The two girls are full of plans. Violet, 
though she is going home to the admiral's 
ball, and to the centre of attraction in 
her father's brilliant circle, will still take 
the liveliest interest in all that concerns 
the Pembrokes and all that goes on at 
St Guy's. She will be at the trouble of 
getting patterns, suggestions, and models 
from the first dressmakers and milliners 
for Evelyn's benefit, and of course will 
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be ready to attend the latter as brides- 
maid at the shortest notice. 

* Unless you are a bride yourself before 
Evelyn's wedding-day dawns/ Mrs Pem- 
broke says, and Violet's guilty conscience 
makes her think that it is said mean- 
ingly. 

* More unlikely things than that have 
happened/ Bertie says, and the flush 
deepens on Violet's face, as she asks 
herself, — 

* Can they possibly suspect anything ? 
How hateful it is to be obliged to be 
deceitful in self-defence ! ' 

* I wish Violet and I could be married 
the same day,' Evelyn says blithely ; 
* it used to be a dream of ours at 
school while we were young and silly 
enough to dream of such things, that 
we should be married on the same day, 
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in twin dresses and wreaths, to two men 
who loved one another like brothers/ 

* Perhaps that dream may come true, 
after all,' Violet says, expressly for 
Bertie's benefit, and Bertie rewards her 
with one of his most eloquent looks 
of love and confidence, thus banishing 
from her mind all fear of being sus- 
pected. 

It is in vain the following morning 
that Bertie, presuming on her balmy 
mood, entreats her to let him proclaim 
their engagement and accompany her 
home. She will not have it so, and 
already he realises that her will is to 
be omnipotent. 

* You shall be sure to hear of me 
to-morrow,' she says, giving Evelyn a 
Judas kiss at parting. * And if we 
don't meet for some little time, think 
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of me kindly ^ and lovingly, as one of 
the best friends you have, won't you, 
dear ? ' 

' Of course, I will, but I'm to be 
married in six weeks. You're not going 
away from us for long, Violet/ Evelyn 
says cheerfully. 

*No; Tm not going for long. I feel 
almost sure that I shall very soon be 
back at dear St Guy's,' Miss Frohawk 
says. 

Then she takes a judicious leave of 
them all, and Bertie is left to sorrow 
over the departure of his love in secret. 

But it is not his nature to sorrow in soli- 
tude for long, and in an hour or two he is 
on his way to Guy's Court to borrow one 
of his future brother-in-law's horses. Mr 
Treffry is not at home, and, in answer to 
his inquiries, Bertie learns that Guy had 
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driven himself off in his dog-cart quite 
early this morning. 

The groom who gives this information 
withholds the fact that his master has 
taken a Gladstone-bag with him, and that 
the railway station at Truro is where he 
left his horse and trap. 

Still in happy ignorance of the scheme 
afloat against his sister and himself, Bertie 
goes home and unintentionally imparts 
some of the anxiety and perplexity he is 
feeling to Evelyn. But the latter holds 
out against the feeling taking possession of 
her stoutly for a time. Guy must have 
gone to some market, she is sure ; or per- 
haps he has heard of a pony for her to 
drive, and wants to surprise her with it ; 
he is sure to come into dinner, and in the 
meantime she is sure that Bertie may use 
one of Guy's horses. 
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But Bertie has an instinct against doing 
this which he cannot overcome. Never 
before since his sister's engagement has 
he hesitated to avail himself of the freely 
offered resources of Guy Treffry's stable- 
But to-day he does revolt from the idea 
of getting anything like pleasure from 
anything that belongs to Guy. 

The day passes and they see nothing 
of Guy. The evening wears itself away 
slowly, and still he does not make his 
appearance. 

Bertie grows restless, but subdues the 
feeling for fear of upsetting the bright, 
happy, contented mood of his sister. But 
he finds himsdf going through that 
demoralising and unsatisfactory effort of 
calculation known as ' putting two and two 
together.' 

One pair of circumstances, that Bertie's 
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memory will keep on provokingly coupled 
up together, are the unaccounted-for ab- 
sence from the house on the previous 
evening of Violet Frohawk, and the equally 
unaccounted-for state of excitement and 
flurry in which Guy Treffry was when 
Bertie reached Guy's Court. 

' There was something in the first fact 
that had to do with the second. I may 
never find out how they dove-tailed — 
most probably I never shall — but if Violet 
had stayed at home and "packed" all 
the evening, Guy Treffry wouldn't have 
wanted so much brandy-and-seltzer,' Ber- 
tie tells himself, and he wearies his brain 
in conjecturing how and why Evelyn's 
friend is exerting an influence over 
Evelyn's lover. 

The morning post brings no note of 
explanation. Bertie calls again at Guy's 
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Court, and still the master is absent. 
But an old servant who had been Guy 
Treffry's nurse, and who knew his father 
and mother in the days of their poverty 
and obscurity, comes out to speak to 
him. 

'The master isn't home yet, Master 
Bertie ; and I dun' know, but I don't 
like the look on it. The master went out 
all brave and well night afore last, and 
come in like a hare that had been 
drowned in the river, he was that wet 
and hot. Lor' ! he was only in a minute 
or two afore you come ; yet there he 
was, acting as if he'd a-been in all the 
evening, I dun' know what it do mean, 
sir, that I dawn't.' 

* Well, we shall soon hear what it 
means,' Bertie says, trying to speak 
cheerfully, but • feeling that it will be 
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beyond his powers of concealment to go 
home and look as if nothing had hap- 
pened before his sister. 

It is about two o'clock, and they are 
lingering over the luncheon-table, all of 
them save the unsuspicious vicar being 

rather sad and silent, when a telegram 

* 
is brought in, addressed to Mr Pem- 
broke. 

He reads it and remains silent for 
a few moments, and Evelyn's face pales 
as she watches her father. 

* It is from Mr Treffry,' he says pre- 
sently, with an effort. 

' Oh ! is Guy ill } What is it } ' Evelyn 
gasps ; and he replies, — 

' It is altogether vague and unsatisfac- 
tory ; but I don't think you need fear that 
he is ill ; the telegram is merely " From 
Guy Treffry, London. You shall have 
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letter explaining all to-morrow." Perhaps 
business has called him up/ 

* I don't believe it/ Bertie cries, starting 
up, * or if it is, it's foul business. My poor 
little sister, I fear he's a scoundrel — ' 

* No, Bertie, no ! ' 

* He is gone on a scoundrel's errand, I 
fear,' Bertie goes on hotly. 

Then the agony in his young sisters 
face cools him down, and he restrains 
himself, and spares her the hearing of 
what he fears and suspects. 

* It will be all right to-morrow when his 
letter comes,' Evelyn says, with lips that 
tremble in denial of her own words. 
' Mother, don't look as if a calamity had 
befallen us. I can't bear missing him for a 
day even, but it will be all right to-morrow.' 

She is little more than a child still, this 
young daughter of theirs, and her happi- 
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ness is very precious in her parents' eyes. 
Nevertheless they feel that a bitter 
womanly sorrow will presently bow down 
her young head, and that the radiant 
light of hope will soon be dimmed for ever 
in her eyes. 

To-morrow comes, and with it the 
promised letter. At least, if the man who 
penned it is a blackguard he is a bold one, 
for he knows that what he writes will 
cause a fearful vengeance to fall upon him, 
if Bertie can have his way. 

The letter begins abruptly : — 

' Ask your daughter to cast me out of 
her heart, as the unworthy wretch I am. 
Before you receive this, Violet will be my 
wife. She must be my excuse for every- 
thing, and Evelyn must believe that I only 
am in fault. — Guy Treffry.' 
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Never in his life has Mr Pembroke 
maintained the mastery over himself by 
such a struggle and severe strain as assail 
him now. For a few moments wrath 
that swallows up every other emotion 
fills his heart. Then he looks at his 
darling child, and anguish for the suffer- 
ing that he is powerless to avert from 
her fills his heart, 

Evelyn takes the death-blow to all her 
bright, pure visions of happiness in a way 
that surprises them all. She neither cries 
nor laments, but with the eloquence that 
is born of real true feeling, she pleads 
earnestly that they will all forgive him, 
and all promise her never to give him a 
hard word or look. 

When her father and mother hesitate, 
she quietly quotes, ' As we forgive them 
that trespass against us ; ' and then they 
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hesitate no longer, for they know that 
Evelyn has the right on her side. 

But Bertie is stubborn. 

Not all her wistful pleading, not all her 
plaintive arguments, make the slightest 
impression upon him. 

* Guy Treffry has committed a vile 
crime : he has murdered a girl's heart, 
and won another woman to murder a 
man's faith,' he says sternly, when his 
father begs him to give his sister the 
poor comfort she craves — forgiveness to 
her renegade lover. 

Then he tells them how Violet had 
taken him only to throw him away ; and 
the unspoken prayer in all their hearts 
is, that it may be long before Fate makes 
the paths of those two men meet 

The news of the ' jilting of the vicar's 
daughter, and the marriage of the squire 
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with Mr Bertie's young woman/ is well 
diffused over this part of the county in a 
few days. The housekeeper at Guy's 
Court receives instructions to have the 
house in perfect order for her new mis- 
tress by the end of a month, at which 
time Mr and Mrs Treffry purpose taking 
up their abode at Guy's Court. 

Rumours arise that they purpose taking 
up their abode in a style that is not only 
unprecedented in the annals of Guy's 
Court, but that is calculated to astonish 
the well - rooted county gentry in the 
neighbourhood. A theatre is in course 
of erection, and gossip has it that Mrs 
Treffry, at an enormous cost, has secured 
the services of several theatrical stars, 
and intends to educate local society liber- 
ally in the modern drama. 

Meanwhile though there is a good deal 
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of glow and glory about the atmosphere 
which is diffused around the home-com- 
ing of the newly-married pair, there is 
the weight and hue of lead in that which 
surrounds them in reality. 

The programme as arranged by Violet 
on that night of their meeting in the 
wood at the end of the vicarage garden 
has been literally carried out. At Salt- 
ash the eager lover had been permitted 
to hold brief converse, for the first time 
on the journey, with the lady to whom 
he had gone into intoxicating bondage. 
And at every station from this point up 
to town he had been gratified by a sight 
of her lovely face, and a few words 
from the lips which had taught him to 
be a traitor. 

In town they were met as pre-arranged 
by her father, and at the first sight of 
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the loose, sloppy-looking man, with a 
watery eye and an aroma of gin-and- 
water pervading him, Guy Treffry's heart 
went down. 

The gentle Violet fell into an un- 
governable fury, and used language that 
was to say the least of it disrespectful 
to her dear papa, when that gentleman 
informed her that he had arranged for 
their marriage by licence down at their 
own * shop ' (his frankly familiar designa- 
tion for the church) at Portsmouth. 

In vain the young lady protested 
that home she would not go till she 
went there as a wife. Guy Treffry ob- 
stinately sided with her father, telling 
himself that he ' might as well see the 
whole lot at once.' So to Portsmouth 
they went, to the brilliant head centre 
of social intercourse — her home, which 
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Violet had so often and so graphically 
described to the Pembrokes. 

The dockyard clerk's residence is in 
an unappetising street, and the paint on 
its front is largely blistered by the sun. 
The entrance passage, covered with 
kamptulicon that has assumed the aspect 
of a badly- kept high-road through age 
and much use, is void of all furniture. 
A flock of untidy children, picturesque 
and pretty in spite of their rags and 
dirt, meet them, and crowd about them, 
to the bitter disgust of Violet, who 
hurries through them, and hastily intro- 
duces Mr Treffry into the drawing-room 
and to her mother. 

The room is chiefly furnished with 
dust. Tables stand awry by reason of 
being weak on one or two legs. Chairs 
are pushed into obscure corners, and 
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covered with books and papers, for the 
same reason. Some odd pieces of good 
old china decorate the walls (from which 
the paper hangs in many a strip) in- 
artistically and incongruously. Dirt and 
decay are regnant here, and no one of 
the family, save Violet, seems alive to 
the humiliating fact^ 

Mrs Frohawk is a limp, lady-like per- 
son^ with no distinguishing characteristic 
trait, save utter inability to cope with 
the many difficulties by which she is 
surrounded. She is evidently proud of 
Violet, and, at the same time, quite in- 
different to Violet's looks of profound 
disgust. 

* We have done the best we can, dear, 
and there's quite a nice wedding-break- 
fast spread in the dining-room. Your 
papa would have it sent in style from 
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the best hotel. As he had to get cham- 
pagne from the hotel, he thought it better 
to do everything well, and have the break- 
fast from the same place/ 

* It will make me sick,' Violet says, 
and Mrs Frohawk merely smiles, and 
sighs, and shrugs her shoulders, remind- 
ing herself that 'Violet always has been 
difficult; 

The knot is tied, the breakfast eaten, 
and the bride and bridegroom are pre- 
paring to start, when Mr Frohawk mys- 
teriously calls his new son-in-law aside. 

' We have had to make preparations 
for our dear girl's wedding so suddenly 
that I am a little afraid of not readily 

■ 

meeting the necessary expenses,' he says, 
with affected carelessness. 'Next week 
I shall probably pay a good deal of 
money into the bank, till then I don't 
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wish to draw, so I must ask you to 
oblige me with the loan of a hundred 
pounds* A mere temporary accommo- 
dation, you know. You understand — 
eh?' 

* Yes, I understand,' Guy says savagely, 
and he draws the cheque and gives it to 
his father-in-law, heartily hoping he may 
never see that worthy again. 

But though he hopes this, Violet's un- 
natural callousness startles him when she 
says, — 

* Look here, Guy ; I know my father 
has been begging from you already. 
Well, it is for the first and last time. 
From to-day I cut the whole of my 
family, so you will have no more bothers 
of that sort' 

They spend a fortnight in Paris, where 
Mrs Treffry lavishes everything she ad- 
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mires freely upon herself, and looks so 
superb in her purchases that her husband 
pays as freely for them. Then they 
come back to London, where, through 
an actress, whose acquaintance they had 
made at the Grand Hotel, they got to 
know some other lights of the London 
boards. And then the scheme of the 
private theatre and the cultivation of the 
drama at Guy's Court is mooted and set 
going. 

Then the day comes for them to go 
home. 

It is not an auspicious day. There is 
too much electricity in the air for the 
comfort either of man or beast. The 
heat is heavy, instead of being soothing 
and comforting. 

Mrs Treffry starts upon her home- 
ward journey with an evident predispo- 
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sition to find fault with all the arrange- 
ments that may be made for her com- 
fort during it. She is annoyed at being 
taken away so soon from a society, 
the excitement and animation of which 
has a most sympathetic charm for her. 
And she is feeling dubious as to the re- 
ception her husband and herself will 
meet with from the county, people 
to whom her soul aspires, after their 
escapade. 

As for the Pembrokes, she does not 
give a thought to them, or their possible 
pleasure or displeasure. They are not in 
her mind at all. They have served her 
purpose, and she has done with them. 
She is a proficient in the art of burning 
her boats behind her. 

But the thought of the Pembrokes is 
overpoweringly upon Guy. He finds him- 
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self feverishly picturing to himself every 
expression of tenderness and gentleness 
that he has ever seen on Evelyn's face, 
every look of anger and contempt, of 
indignation and revenge, that he has 
ever seen on her brother's. He tells 
himself that his nerves are shaken by 
too much gaiety, and takes frequent nips 
of brandy to steady them. 

As the day dies the heat becomes 
heavier, every breath of wind drops 
down, and it is in a dull, ponderous 
calm that the train moves into the Truro 
Station. 

Cursing himself for his cowardice, but 
struggling vainly to master it, Guy Treffry 
looks nervously out of the carriage-win- 
dow before he ventures to get out on 
the platform, fearing that his eyes may 
light on Bertie Pembroke. He feels that 
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he would rather hide himself under the 
seat and risk winning the contempt of 
his arrogant, defiant, unsympathetic wife, 
than face Evelyn's brother. 

But Evelyn's brother is not here, 
and Mr Treffry steps into his own 
carriage, and is borne home unmo- 
lested. 

But his nerves are so terribly shaken 
by the events of the last few weeks that 
he is obliged to take many more * nips' 
during the drive. 

They had driven through the street, 
and are at the entrance-gates to Guy's 
Court, when Bertie Pembroke, who is in 
ignorance of the time of their arrival, for 
no one dares to mention the Treffrys to 
the Pembrokes — comes striding along. 
As he recognises them, Guy Treffry, who 
is leaning far out of the carriage- window 
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to give some unnecessary direction, catches 
sight of Bertie, and with an oath and an 
abortive attempt to recover his balance, 
the master of Guy's Court falls headlong 
through the window down among the 
wheels. 

The frightened horses plunge, the 
wheels press with cruel force as the 
horses spring forward, and are then 
checked, over the body of the luckless 
man. 

A woman's wild cry is heard, and 
another woman's voice raised in angry 
reproach at his awkwardness. 

The cry is from Evelyn, who 
is passing with her brother. The 
angry reproach proceeds from Mrs 
Treffry. 

So the master of Guy's Court is picked 
up dead ! And the little girl who loved 
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him for himself pines away, and soon 
follows him. While the widow, whom 
he has endowed with all he has, resigns 
herself to the loss of him placidly, for in 
her almost boundless wealth she finds all 
she requires to make her happiness 
complete. 

Two or three years after this, Mrs 
Treffry, one of the most beautiful and 
popular women in London, meets Mr 
Bertie Pembroke at one of those fashion- 
able crowds where people can seek and 
cut one another without being observed 
to do it. 

He is handsomer and more distin- 
guished-looking than of old. It occurs to 
Mrs Treffry that he may be an attach^, 
so she seeks him. 

' Let bygones be bygones,' she says 
softly, holding out a jewelled arm and 
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hand. * Bertie ! I have longed for this 
moment/ 

* So have 1/ he says, leaving her hand 
untouched in mid air, while he deliber- 
ately pulls a little morocco-case out of his 
pocket, and opening it, displays a little 
picture to her. 

It is merely a vivid representation of 

* 

the scene which took place at the entrance 
to Guy's Court on the occasion of their 
last meeting, not one of the horrible and 
revolting details is spared. 

' There are many strange characters in 
these rooms to-night,' he says, as she 
falters back to take the friendly aid of a 
chair ; * but there is not one of them but 
would shrink from association with a 
murderess if she were proclaimed. Don't 
be alarmed, Mrs Treffry, I am not 
going to make the proclamation, but I 
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am not going to submit to the asso- 
ciation.' 

With this he leaves her. And Violet, 
shocked, faint, sick, and frightened, feels 
almost remorseful for her part in this 
drama at last 
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HERE had been *a promise in 
the sunshine and hope upon 
the wind' for many days, and 
now on every bank and hedge and bit 
of meadow-land, and in every garden, 
these promises and hopes were fulfilling 
themselves in luxuriant verdure. 

The dark days were over. Easter had 
fallen rather late, and had inaugurated a 
reign of such sunshine and flowers as 
shone down and blossomed over the 
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memory of the lately passed dreary days 
of rain and fog, of sleet and bitter easterly 
winds. Every field and wood-path round 
about Railham was a primrose one. Lamb, 
and its faithful and refreshing litde friend 
mint, was unusually abundant The crops, 
both in field and garden, promised a splen- 
did harvest. Altogether Railham was at its 
best and brightest when young Dr Dacres' 
two sisters came to see him for the first 
time in his ' new home.' 

They still spoke of it as that, though 
he had been setded at Railham for two 
years, for up to that time he had lived 
at home in the family nest, and been in 
practice with his father up in the north 
of England. But on the father's death 
the property had to be divided for the 
good of the family, and Richard Dacres 
had thought it better to sell the practice, 
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and by this means to secure the comfort 
and incomes of his maiden sisters, and 
to trust to his own talents to make one 
for himself elsewhere. 

An opening offered at Railham — a 
thriving little market-town in Norfolk — 
and he put himself into tl\e opening 
promptly, and filled it, to the entire satis- 
faction of himself and his patients. 

Fof two years his sisters had talked 
at frequent intervals of coming to see 
him. But the length of the journey, and 
the expense, to say nothing of their dis- 
inclination to move from the place they 
knew by heart, had stood in the way 
hitherto. But now at last they had really 
come to visit their youngest, pet brother 
in his own house. 

His house was a comfort - suggesting 
red-brick one, standing back from the 
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street, with a paved court, surrounded 
by narrow beds of old-fashioned shrubs 
and flowers, and protected from straying 
footsteps of man or beast by high iron 
railings in front of it It had steep steps 
leading to its front door, and high, nar- 
row windows, and was altogether very 
much like dozens of houses that you may 
see in any old English market-town. 

His household consisted of a working 
housekeeper, a 'handy girl,' as the house- 
keeper was good enough to call her, and 
a groom. There was about it a serene 
atmosphere of peace and content — an air 
of 'going on' as it was, that made the 
Miss Dacres hope that their brother was 
going to follow their example, and not 
burden himself with a wife and a large 
family, as their eldest brother had done. 

Indeed they were so pleased with Rail- 
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ham and its friendly, hospitable inhabit- 
ants, so happy to be again under the 
same roof-tree with Dick, that they soon 
made a proposition, to which he assented 
heartily, little thinking of the coil of diffi- 
culties in which it would involve him 
by-and-by. 

What they proposed was this : That 
they should give up their present 
abode in the far away Northumbrian 
village, bring their household goods to 
Railham, and settle down with their 
brother in the house in the High Street 
on their united incomes. The additional 
servant, whom they would provide and 
pay — a trim and tidy parlour-maid — ^was 
the one bit of living furniture that was 
needed in the doctor's establishment. 
For the working housekeeper had her 

hands fully occupied by culinary duties, 
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and the ' handy girl,' being of a retiring 
and timid temperament, generally made 
tracks for the garret or the wash-house 
if the surgery-bell was rung with a force 
and decision that betokened any other 
than a parish patient 

Moreover their good old-fashioned fur- 
niture, which belonged to a period when 
massiveness ajid solidity were in vogue, 
would fill up the empty rooms and give 
that air of its occupants being old resi- 
dents in their home which the Miss 
Dacres so much esteemed. 

Accordingly, as their brother heartily 
agreed to it, the proposition was speedily 
carried into effect It was the time 
of the earliest lamb and mint sauce 
when the Miss Dacres first came to 
Railham as guests. It was the time 
of roses when they journeyed thither 
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the second time to settle down with 
Dick. 

They were both older thaxi the doctor. 
Indeed they looked upon him as a boy 
still, though he was a man of thirty. 
The elder of the two sisters was at least 
fifteen and the younger seven or eight 
years his senior. But they were bright, 
energetic, strong, healthy, happy-hearted 
women, with no aggravating * little 
ways ' about them, and Dick Dacres soon 
found himself surrounded by an unde- 
finable atmosphere of home comfort, to 
which he had been a stranger under 
the regim6 of the housekeeper and handy 
girl. 

It was a market-day in Railham, and 
Railham on a market-day in fine weather 
presented as picturesque and animated an 
appearance as the warmest admirer of its 
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beauties and wisher for its welfare could 
desire. 

Its market-house faced the High Street, 
and its stalls were always well filled with 
all the seasonable beasts, birds, fishes, 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

Market-day was always rather an ex- 
citing and eventful day for the Miss 
Dacres. In the first place, everyone from 
all the region round drove into Rail- 
ham on that day, for the volunteer band 
played, and one was sure of meeting 
everyone else, and altogether it was a 
gala-day. The great county ladies would 
come in, and drive about to the stationers, 
and the milliners, and the music shop, and 
confectioners, and chat and laugh with 
one another in open carriages at shop- 
doors, or standing by the counters. And 
from their careless and unguardedly light- 
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hearted and clear-worded discourse^ Rail- 
ham had got hold of much concerning the 
' upper ten/ of which it would otherwise 
have remained ignorant 

The wives and daughters of the neigh- 
bouring clergy were always seen in great 
force on market-days, those who could 
coming in ia their own little phaetons or 
lady's dog-carts^ and those who could not 
afford private locomotive power, coming 
in the waggonettes and omnibuses that 
were run by enterprise from the surround- 
ing villages. 

The Miss Dacres knew everybody by 
sight, and many they knew to speak to. 
Their house was on the sunny side of the 
streeL Their shady» flower-scented draw- 
ing-room, with its litter of pretty needle- 
work, was a charming place for afternoon 
tea ! So it had come to be an established 
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custom with many of those who were 
Dick's patients to finish up their day in 
Railham before their drive home with a 
' cup of tea and a chat with the Dacres/ 

The tea was flowing^ fast, the thin brown 
bread-and-butter, and Tittle rich light 
cakes (a speciality they had imported 
from Northumberland), on quaint-shaped, 
richly-coloured plates and saucers, were 
circulating freely, and there was to be 
lieard that sound of ceaseless babble and 
langhter that indicates satisfaction with 
both speakers and audience. 

The Miss Dacres were enjoying their 
Kttle festa as usual. They were quite 
outside any local envies or jealousies, 
and though they were taken freely into 
the midst of this society^ their still hung 
about them that subtle charm of being 
foreign elements, and perfectly indepen- 
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dent, which is duly valued by a circle 
that has grown to be a little monoton- 
ous to itself. 

The only regret the two sisters felt on 
these pleasant, social afternoons, was that 
Dick was invariably too much engaged, 
either in the surgery or out, ever to put 
in appearance in the drawing-room ; for 
the Miss Dacres took quite an amiable 
pride in having the room full of 'good' 
people, and of knowing that 'all the 
town could see' the number of well- 
appointed little carriages and Victorias, 
and Norfolk carts that waited about out- 
side their door. 

* All this is very good for Dick ; it 
gets him talked about,' the affectionate 
sisters would say in congratulatory tones 
when their visitors departed. ' Besides, 
he'll be thought quite a family man now 
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we are living with him^ and people see 
how homelike and domesticated it all 
looks.' 

This they would say to each other ap- 
provingly ; but if any rash acquaintance 
chanced to suggest that it would be a 
good thing for young Dr Dacres if he 
took a wife and became a family man in 
reality, the suggestion was scouted by 
the sisters as being utterly unworthy of 
the object, and derogatory to their care 
of him. 

It happened on this particular market- 
day that Dr Dacres broke through his 
rule of avoidance of his sisters' afternoon 
tea-party. He came in, greatly to their 
delight and surprise, at quite an early 
stage of the entertainment, while the tea 
was still hot and strong, and the supply 
of thin bread-and-butter plentiful. 
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Just for a moment Miss Dacres had 
a qualm ! She could not help wishing 
either that Mrs Gower had not brought 
her pretty, dashing, young daughter Nina 
with her this day, or that Dick had de* 
ferred coming in until the Gowers had 
departed. 

Not but what the Gowers were unex- 
ceptional people — quite *good people*' 
by birth, station, and income. But Nina 
could never do for the wife of a strug- 
gling, rising, young professional man, 
Miss Dacres assured herself; and in the 
same flash of thought almost^ she re* 
fleeted that * Dick was not a marrying 
man — no need to fear for him/ 

Pretty Nina Gower had a very slight 
acquaintance with Dr Dacres, though she 
often came with her mother to have a 
chat ^with those nice old maids/ his 
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sisters. Nina was in the first flash of 
her youth and beauty, in the first ecstasy 
of deUght at the success that youth and 
beauty commanded. She had only ' come 
out ' the previous winter, but she had 
come out royally! 

Her first recognised appearance in 
public had been at a g^nd ball, given 
by a great nobleman in Iwnour of royalty. 
Nina had waltzed with princes at this 
ball, and ever since had been much flat- 
tered, followed, courted, bored, by ad- 
miration and remark and attention ! But 
she was a sensible girl, and kept her head 
wonderfully. Only, it is not astonishing 
that she should not take the vivid interest 
in Dr Dacres which his sisters feared she 
might. 

But presently the habit of her sex 
made her a little more observant of the 
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only man present. She had given him 
a cool little bow when he came near her 
in his own drawing-room, and he had 
begun talking to her mother as indiffer- 
ently as if she (Nina) were a thousand 
miles away. She was not weak, nor 
vain, nor exacting, nor selfish, but she 
had very recently waftzed with princes, 
and they had thought her worth looking 
at and talking to ! 

She was a very pretty girl, and a dis- 
tinguished-looking girl, which was even 
better than the prettiness. Her golden- 
brown hair was long and so immensely 
thick, that you wondered how such a 
forest of hair could be grown on such a 
small surface as her graceful little head. 
Her oval face was of that creamy tint 
which lights up into lily-leaf fairness by 
artificial light ; and her eyes were as blue 
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as the Germander speedwell. Her throat 
was loag, and she held it very straight^ 
' and she was so erect that you might have 
dropped a plumb-line from the back of 
her head and it would have touched her 
heel. On the whole, it was rather odd 
that Dr Dacres should stand within a 
couple of yards of her for the first time 
in his life, for fifteen or twenty minutes 
without once looking at her ! 

J 

He was talking seriously and earnestly 
enough to her mother, for her to venture 
a glance in his direction without any fear 
of the glance being marked by him, and 
attributed to undue interest What a nice, 
firm, dark, earnest, thoughtful, observant 
face he had, to be sure ! It made her 
feel quite sympathetic with his unknown 
subject, and a little regretful about her 
cool little bow. Something of these feel- 
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ings manifested themselves in her expres- 
sion, and Miss Dacres, catching sight of 
this, in an instant felt quite alarmed. 

*My dear Miss Gower, you are quite 
tired; you're too much in the sun, I'm 
sure. The spring afternoon sun is so 
very trying; I suppose the fact is, were 
not accustomed to heat and brightness 
after the long winter days. Come over 
here and look at my " Kate Greenaway " 
mantelpiece and fireplace curtains for the 
summer.' 

So she gabbled away, full of good 
intentions, and managed to draw Nina 
out of Dr Dacres' vicinity before he had 
time to bestow a look or thought upon 
her. 

He was called out to the surgery a 
minute after this, and before he came 
back Mrs Gower had taken herself and 
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her daughter away. Nina was the 
charioteer, driving a perfect pair of small 
bay cobs in a way that called forth a 
good deal of admiring remarks as they 
passed through Railham on their way to 
their own place, Blindon Hall. 

'What a very sensible, good, kind 
young man Dr Dacres seems to be,' Mrs 
Gower began ; * he was telling me of an 
accident that happened only this after- 
noon, and I could tell from the way he 
spoke that his heart is quite in his work.' 

* I wanted to bear what he was saying,' 
Nina confessed, and then added with a 
smile, * but his sister harpooned me, and 
carried me oif to look at some crewel- 
work.' 

* It really is very sad. A circus came in 
to the town this morning, and one of the 
young women riders was practising a jump 
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she was to take to-night, when the horse 
slipped, and came down with such violence 
that she was shot yards over its head. 
She hadn't recovered consciousness when 
he came home, and the people she's 
travelling with seem very hard about it. 
They say she's only just joined their com- 
pany. They know nothing about her, 
and can't be troubled to do much for her. 
Dr Dacres came home to ask his sisters 
to let her be taken to their house ; he 
says he can attend to her better there, 
and she can have proper nursing and 
food/ 

Nina checked her cobs as soon as her 
mother ceased speaking. 

* How good of him ; I could see he 
was feeling, generous, and manly and 
good all the time he was speaking to 
you. Let us go and see if we can help 
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him — I mean help the poor girl. His 
sisters won't like having her taken there, 
Tm sure; they'll think of the trouble 
she may be in the future, not, like him, 
of the good they may do in the present. 
Where is she, mother ? Do let us go.' 

Mrs Gower rarely refused a request 
made by her daughter ; she said it was 
because her daughter never made an un- 
reasonable one. Accordingly, now she 
mentioned the name of the hotel to which 
the poor injured circus-rider had been 
carried, and thither with all speed Miss 
Gower drove, giving all those assembled 
in the Railham streets plenty of food 
for conjecture. 

Their inquiries for the young person 
who had met with an accident were an- 
swered by the landlady of Quibbs's Hotel 
herself. 
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* Yes ; the case has been brought here, 
Mrs Gower — brought here by Dr Dacres' 
request If it hadn't been Dr Dacres' 
case, I don't think she'd have been taken 
in. Strollers are not the class of cus- 
tomers Quibbs likes to have.' 

* We've come to see if we can help the 
doctor — help the poor girl,' Nina said, 

* 

giving the reins to the groom, and jump- 
ing out of the carriage as she spoke. 
Then, with fine obliviousness of the pre- 
sence of the landlady, she went on, 
* Fancy the heartlessness of it, mother, 
doubting whether they'd had taken her 
in, if Dr Dacres hadn't sent her here. 
If she can be moved we'll take her to 
Blindon, won't we, and I'll nurse her ?' 

* Is Dr Dacres here now V Mrs Gower 
asked, disregarding her daughter's last 
impetuous proposition. 

VOL. II. F 
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* No, ma'am, he's not come back yet, 
he went to fetch his sisters, I think ; 
the poor thing might be a lady by the 
fuss that's being made about her,' the 
landlady said, thinking resentfully of 
Nina's remark anent the heartleSsness 
of Quibbs. 

* Perhaps she is suffering quite as much 
as a lady could,' Miss Gower said im- 
patiently ; * do let us see her, mother ; * 
and then, as the landlady constrained her 
indignant spirit to pioneer them upstairs 
where the maimed circus-rider was lying, 
Nina whispered, * If she can be moved 
we'll have her at Blindon, won't we ? You 
can see that she will only have grudging 
attention here.' 

*Wait, darling,' Mrs Gower murmured, 
for experience had taught her that it was 
not always wise to allow herself to be 
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hurried into immediate action by her 
daughter. 

Then the bedroom was opened, and 
they found themselves in the room with 
the object of their visit. 

Two women belonging to the * troupe ' 
were standing by the bed, one a matronly- 
looking figure enough by day, but capable 
still of making-up symmetrically by night, 
and of going through various performances 
on a managed mare with considerable skill. 
The other, a lath of a girl, who had been 
boned apparently, for, thin as she was, 
she did not look in the least scraggy. 
These two were in the same line as the 
one who had been hurt, and were now 
waiting anxiously for the doctor's verdict, 
as, without her, the acts they were ac- 
customed to go through together would 
fall flat 
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They stepped back as the ladies, 
briefly introduced by the still huffy land- 
lady, came into the room, and Nina saw 
at once that, anxious as they were, they 
were not sympathetic. 

'How is she? — conscious yet?' Mrs 
Gower asked tenderly, for at the first 
glimpse of the fair, flower-like face on 
the pillow, her womanly heart yearned 
towards the sufferer. 

* Only partial,' the elder of the two 
women replied curtly. Then she added, 
— * A rare bad job this to be sure ; she 
was the prettiest rider we'd ever had in 
the company, not so much for tricks, 
though she's quick enough at learning 
them, as for regular out-and-out daring 
riding ; she'd have been a fortune to 
my husband, ^ and now this has hap- 
pened.' 
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* She may recover soon,' Mrs Gower 
said, with a gulp, while Nina hastily 
passed round the bed, and bent her own 
down close to the still, fair face. 

It was a very lovely young face, pallid 
and drawn as it was now. Blood and 
soil, which they had not been able to 
wash away yet, matted a good deal of 
the rich chesnut hair together, but the 
little tendril-like curls that fell over her 
forehead were fine and silky as an 
infant's. The shape of her face was a 
full oval, the forehead broad and low, 
and well divided from the still closed 
eyes by brows a shade or two darker 
than the chesnut. Her nose was pro- 
bably of the ' stick out ' or * tip-tilted ' 
order, but this could scarcely be seen 
from the position of her face, on the 
pillow. Her mouth was not small, but 
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the upper lip was exquisitely short, and 
its curved lines were perfection ? 

No wonder that a good, kind, observ- 
ant man like Dr Dacres had taken such 
an interest in this patient. 

Nina Gower drew her glove off, and 
laid her hand on the girl's forehead. 
At the touch the one on the bed opened 
her eyes, lovely dark-grey eyes, and the 
two, the young heiress of Blindon Hall 
and the circus-rider, looked at each 
other. 

' Are you much hurt — can you tell me 
where ? ' Nina murmured, and the girl, 
in a voice that had less tremble in it 
than had her interrogator's, answered, — 

' I don't know — ray head aches — what 
is it has happened ? ' 

' Why, you've had a nasty fall from 
the blue roan mare. Miss Delarue, and 
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given us all a fine fright,' the elder 
woman, who was the wife of the owner 
and manager of the company, replied, 
stooping forward. 

* The blue roan ? I thought — I 
thought — ' she paused, and with an 
effort got her hand up to her head. 

* Is Nell Gwynn hurt ? has she cut 
her knees ? ' 

* Ah ! wandering still ; we haven't a 
horse in the stud called Nell Gwynn,' 
the manager's wife said, shaking her 
head solemnly, but Nina Cower had 
quicker intuitions. 

'Nell Gwynn is your horse — your 
own ? ' she said quickly, speaking into 
the girl's ear so that those around should 
not hear her. 

' She is my own,' the other replied 
wonderingly. Then she tried to lift her 
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head from the pillow, and fell back faint 
and speechless from the attempt. 

'She'll never be no use to us any 
more, never, never,' the manager's wife 
said impatiently, and once more Nina 
muttered, — 

* Mother, darling, let us take her when 
she can be moved ; ' and as she pleaded 
thus Dr Dacres came in. 

He was more than surprised when he 
saw whose graceful form was leaning over 
his new patient. Never before, though 
he had often seen her, had lovely Nina 
Gower looked so lovely in his eyes as 
she did now. There was no cool little 
bow vouchsafed to him now. Nina went 
round to meet him, and held out her 
hand. 

* Mother told me what had happened, 
and I would come ; you're not vexed, 
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are you ? We may be useful really if 
you'll tell us how to be. She mustn't 
stay here, — let her come to Blindon ? ' 

He merely smiled, and said, * My dear 
Miss Gower ! ' but he liked her rarely well 
for the aid she had proffered, and the way 
she had proffered it. Then he went over 
to his patient, and took her limp wrist in 
his hand, and bent down to listen to her 
breathing. 

'Will she — ' Nina had followed him 
to ask this half question eagerly. 

* Live ? Yes, I hope so — I think so,' 
he said, looking round quickly at Miss 
Gower ; and then the mutilated girl opened 
her eyes again, and stared, frightened, 
at the strange man's face that was bending 
over her. 

He poured some restorative down 
her throat, and presently she asked, in I 
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that wonderfully controlled voice of 
hers, — 

' Who are you ? What is it all ? ' 

Then he told her briefly and clearly all 
that had happened to her since she came 
to Railham this morning. And the nar- 
rative evidently recalled to her mind much 
that had happened to her before, for the 
look of perplexity vanished, and in its 
place one of sad thoughtfulness reigned. 

There was silence for a few moments 
when he ceased speaking, then she asked, — 

' Is Nell Gwynn hurt.'' 

* The blue roan is all right, Miss Dela- 
rue,' the manager's wife answered, pressing 
forward, and the girl on the bed made a 
movement expressive of satisfaction with 
her lips, and a half smile flew over her 
face. 

■ Is she to be moved to your house?' 
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Mrs Gower asked in a low voice; and 
when he shook his head in the negative, 
and then muttered something about his 
* sisters thinking it better that she should 
remain where she was/ Nina pleaded 
again,— 

* Mother, mother, do make him let us 
,take her to Blindon ! ' 

The girl on the bed heard the entreaty, 
and understood it. With an effort she 
raised her head from the pillow, and fixing 
her eyes beseechingly on Nina, cried, — 

* Do you take me — yes, do ! you will, 
won't you ? ' 

'After that you have no appeal, if she 
may be moved,' Nina said, coming swiftly 
to his side. * Mother will go home and 
send the carriage for us, and I'll stay here 
with Miss Delarue till it comes.' 

* So be it,' Dr Dacres assented ; and in 
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his heart he was glad that his interesting 
patient would be under the charge of the 
impulsive Miss Gower, rather than that 
he had prevailed with his more cautious 
sisters. 

In due time the carriage came from 
Blindon, and Miss Gower had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the journey over, performed 
with no pain, and but little uneasiness, to 
the injured girl. Perhaps this was owing 
to the careful way in which the Blindon 
Hall coachman drove ; but Miss Delarue 
seemed to think it was due to the ad- 
mirable way in which Dr Dacres had 
bound her up, and planted cushions about 
her. 

Nina Gower did nothing by halves. 
She had brought the suffering girl with 
sisterly care and tenderness to her own 
home, and as a sister she caused the 
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stranger to be served and treated. A 
room adjoining her own, and fitted up with 
all the luxuries her own contained, was the 
one apportioned to Miss Delarue; and 
here, late on the afternoon of the day after 
the accident, Nina sat embroidering by 
her new friend's bed. 

Miss Delarue was getting on well. So 
well that Dr Dacres had given her per- 
mission to talk — which she would have 
done whether he had given his permission 
or not. The injuries turned out to be less 
terrible than had been at first supposed. 
One arm was broken, and one rib, and her 
head was a good deal cut and bruised. 
But she had youth, and a splendid consti- 
tution on her side, and she was doing well. 

* How nice it is to be in a house like 
this again, and to have linen like this on 
once more ! ' she said complacently, hold- 
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ing up her uninjured arm, and looking with 
pleasure at her own white, well-shaped, 
little hand, protruding from a sleeve cov- 
ered with embroidery and lace. 

Nina looked up quickly, then threw 
down her work, and stood up by the side 
of the bed. 

' Are you going to tell me ? ' she asked 
simply, taking the circus-rider's pretty little 
hand in her own ; and the girl clasped 
Miss Gower's hand warmly, and drew her 
nearer. 

* I will tell you, and when I have told 
you, you will pity me, and won't send me 
home, — I know you won't. I can tell at 
a glance if a person's to be trusted, and 
I know you are, and so is Dr Dacres. 
Now for my story. 

* My name isn't Delarue, — that you 
guessed at once, didn't you ? I wanted a 
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name in a hurry, and I saw that stamped 
on a packet of envelopes, so I took it ; it's 
the only thing that didn't belong to me 
that I've ever taken in my life. Was it 
thieving ? ' 

* No,' — Nina didn't think it was. 

'Well, my real name is Tierney, and 
my home, or what was my home once, 
is a dear old place in Warwickshire — 
Priors Dene it's called. My father 
and mother both died of fever ten years 
ago, and then my only brother Archi- 
bald came to the property. There were 
only two of us, and Archie was the 
dearest — ^ 

A burst of tears stopped the telling of 
the story here, and, for sympathy, Nina 
wept too. They were both crying away 
most contentedly, when Dr Dacres came 
in ; and as the patient * felt he could be 
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trusted/ she continued the telling of her 
tale presently, when she came shining out 
from her tear-fall like the sun after a 
shower. 

•Archie was the dearest brother that 
ever lived. He was eight or nine years 
older than me, and when I left school he 
made me quite mistress of Priors Dene, 
and took me everywhere with him. That's 
why I ride so well. I hunted three times 

r 

a week in the season, from the time I left 
school, and before that, when papa was 
alive, I always had good ponies as a child, 
and a dear little cob as a girl. But, while 
I lived with Archie, I always had the best 
light-weight carriers that money could buy, 
and Nell Gwynn s the most perfect of the 
lot. I can't tell you about my life at 
Priors Dene with Archie,' she went on, 
her voice growing hoarse with emotion ; 
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* it was too happy, too bright in every way 
while my brother lived. He was engaged 
to be married to such a dear girl, and the 
wedding-dresses even were made, when 
he caught some dreadful illness on top of 
a bad cold, and died before I knew he was 
in danger. 

* Before I could hold my head up or 
think of anything but that I had lost my 
brother, papa s brother came to claim the 
property, and make Priors Dene his home. 
He isn't a bad man on the whole, but his 
wife, my aunt, is a beast. 

* She began preaching at me directly she 
came, telling me how dreadful it was that 
neither my father nor my brother had 
made any provision for me, and saying at 
me about hunting and Archie's extrava- 
gance till I flamed at her, and we had a 
quarrel, and said awful things to each 
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other. I think I said the worst things, 
because all I said was true. 

'Will you believe it/ she continued, 
opening her lovely grey eyes very wide, 
and raising herself up on her elbow in her 
excitement, * they said my own dear mare, 
Nell Gwynn, that Archie had given me, 
wasn't mine any more. They put their 
own eldest daughter on the mare, — put a 
girl who sat like a ball in the saddle, 
and who looked idiotic from terror, 
on Nell Gwynn ! And the mare has 
such perfect manners that she didn't 
do what I would have done — thrown the 
pretender, and kicked her to death 1 ' 

Her eyes flashed furiously as she spoke, 
and Dr Dacres interposed, — 

' If you must dramatise your story, we 
cannot listen to it, Miss Tierney ; you 
must keep quiet' 
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She moved her head impatiently, but 
returned more calmly, — 

'Well, Nell Gwynn didn't do what I 
would have done, but carried her poor 
helpless, stupid burden about, till the 
sight maddened me. Other things mad- 
dened me too. My precious aunt cut 
off all my friends ; those who were 
nearest and dearest to me were not 
admitted to Priors Dene.' 

There was such stifled pain and wrath 
in her voice as she said this, that Dr 
Dacres started. His lovely patient had 
stabbed him unintentionally by her pas- 
sionate regret. 

' I'm getting tired, and I'll tell you 
quickly,' Miss Tierney went on. 'One 
night we had a great row. My aunt told 
me that a Mr Charles Lewis, Archie's 
greatest friend, was going to ride the 
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next day with her daughter Hester, and 
that Hester was to ride my Nell Gwynn ! 
She shouldn't do that, I was determined ; 
so after dinner that day I dressed myself 
in my habit, and took all the bracelets 
and rings mamma had left me — I had 
no money — and went out to the stable 
and saddled Nell Gwynn myself, while 
the grooms were at supper (not that 
they'd have stopped me — they all hate 
that old beast, my aunt), and rode away 
to a town where I knew there was a 
circus at the time. 

' I showed them how I could ride, 
and I got them to move away that 
same night by giving them a lot of my 
jewellery ; and I've bound myself and 
Nell Gwynn to stay with them for three 
years ; only they don't know her as Nell 
Gwynn. I changed her name as I 
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changed my own, and called her *' Blue 
Rain " and myself " Delaruc ! " That's 
my story, Miss Gower. Do you think 
I'm a very silly, hateful girl ? ' 

' I think you must make up your 
mind to give up the circus and stay 
here with us,' Nina said warmly. 

Then she went away to look for her 
mother, and tell Miss Tierney's true 
story, in order that Mrs Gower might 
be ready with the invitation which Nina 
was resolved should be given. 

Meanwhile the doctor was alone with 
his patient. 

' Do you think me a very silly, hate- 
ful girl?' she asked seriously. 'What 
I did was wrong, I know ; I ought 
to have stayed in the shelter of my 
uncle's house, and have borne every- 
thing from my aunt, and have seen 
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my cousin ride my mare and monopolise 
my — ^ 

She paused, and he asked quietly, — 

'Your ''household rights" were you 
going to say?" 

'You know very well, Dr Dacres, that 
I was not going to say anything of the 
kind,' she retorted impatiently ; ' but no 
matter. Well, I couldn't stand patiently 
by and see Nell Gwynn badly ridden, 
and my friends tricked into seeming 
friendliness with Hester. My life had 
been so free, so happy, and so successful 
before with dear Archie, you can't wonder 
that I felt the loss of other things more 
keenly after I had lost him/ 

' I should like to see everything you 
loved and valued restored to you.' 

'They never can be,' she interrupted 
hastily ; ' at leasts not all I loved and 
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valued ; my brother and my home are 
gone for ever/ 

*Your friends are left. You wouldn't 
hide yourself away from them ? ' 

* If you mean my uncle and his per- 
fidious wife and daughter, V\\ tell yot 
this at once — wild horses shall not drag 
me back to them/ 

* You spoke of other friends, Miss 
Tierney/ 

* He can find me if he cares to take 
the trouble to search and follow,' she 
said, blushing a little, and Dr Dacres' 
heart throbbed painfully. 

The * friends ' whom his bewitching 
patient lamented so deeply, were, all 
condensed into that one 'he,' who might 
find * an' he willed.' 

* I shall, with your permission, make 
all necessary arrangements with the 
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manager to-day, and give him to clearly 
understand that your engagement must 
be cancelled/ he said presently. 

* Oh, don't ! I shall forfeit the mare 
if you do. Nell Gwynn's the only bit 
of the old life that's left to me ; don't 
let me lose the mare,' she said pite- 
ously, 

* I will take care of her interests as 
well as of yours. Nell Gwynn is at this 
moment in my own stable, and there she 
will remain till you are well enough to 
ride her.' 

She caught his hand and hugged it 
as a grateful child might have done, 
only, unfortunately for him, she was not 
merely a grateful, engaging child, she 
was a beautiful and attractive young 
woman. 

' I can never do enough for you, Dr 
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•Dacres. First you save my life, then 
you save my mare. How good you are ! 
How I ought to love you ! ' 

He brought his professional visit to a 
close soon after this, leaving his fair 
patient with Mrs Gower and Nina. The 
daughter of the house had carried her 
point, and Mrs Gower pleaded as ear- 
nestly as even Nina desired, that Kate 
Tierney should remain with them. 

* But it must all be fair and above- 
board, Nina,* her father insisted. * V\\ 
write to her uncle, and your mother 
shall write to her aunt; and if her story 
holds water when we've heard the other 
side, then this shall be her home, and 
rU treat her as a daughter as far as is 
consistent with my duty to you.' 

* Don't write to those people till Tm 
strong enough to speak for myself if 
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they come here after me/ Kate Tiemey 
pleaded ; and her plea was granted. 

Meanwhile, Dr Dacres visited her 
daily. Visited her, he admitted to his 
own heart, long after there was any 
surgical or medical excuse for his doing 
so. Kate was soon sound in limb and 
flesh, but she remained weak and languid, 
and this without any physical cause that 
he could discover. At times she would 
be vivacious enough, and in her vivacious 
moods she was invariably grateful and 
tender and affectionate towards him, 
therefore he prayed and panted for their 
re-appearance when they were over, for 
their continuance when they re-appeared. 

But though he prayed for them and 
enjoyed them, and was miserable when 
they were superseded by periods of 
languor and depression, these tender 
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vivacious moods of Kate Tierney's were 
dangerous to him in the present, and 
might be destructive in the future. In 
short, he was allowing himself to love 
the girl of whom he knew so little, of 
whom he knew nothing, in short, save that 
she was lovely and wilful ; and though he 
guarded his secret from others, he did not 
hide it from himself 

He guarded it so well from others that, 
though it absorbed his mind and thoughts 
to the exclusion of everything that was not 
connected with his professional duties, not 
even his wistfully suspicious sisters sus- 
pected it. Or, rather, they did not sus- 
pect that the * circus-rider/ as they still 
called her, had anything to do with it, but 
rather feared that Dick's frequent visits to 
Blindon were made in the forlorn hope of 
winning the heiress of Blindon to be his wife. 
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It hurt their pride wofuUy to think that 
their brother Dick should be wasting his 
heart, as they considered it, on a girl like 
Nina, whom they decided without knowing 
would only marry for love if ambition 
could be gratified at the same time. It 
never occurred to them that Nina was 
foolish enough to find sweet delight in 
cherishing the same mistake that vexed 
them, namely, that Dr Dacres came 
to Blindon so often because she was 
there. 

They were all blind. As the summer 
days rolled, and the evenings stretched 
themselves out, every spare hour that Dr 
Dacres had on those evenings was spent 
by him under the verandah at Blindon, 
smoking with Mr Gower, or reading and 
talking with the girls. And all the while 
Kate Tierney went on imploring them all 
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to ' wait just a little longer ' before they 
told her detested people of her where- 
abouts. 

Kate's secret was well kept. Not even 
to his own sisters did Dick mention that 
the circus-rider after whom they occasion- 
ally inquired was in reality a well-born 
young lady, and now the chosen friend 
and constant companion of Miss Gower 
of Blindon. The vigilant sisters had an 
idea that the girl was up at Blindon hover- 
ing between the lady's-maid's sanctum and 
the housekeeper's room, and they said to 
one another sometimes, * What a mercy it 
was the girl had been rescued from the 
loose life of the circus and put in the way 
of learning to become a valuable domestic 
in a gentleman's house.' 

As for Nell Gwynn, they knew nothing 
about her. Their tastes were not horsey, 
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* 

and they never visited their brother's 
stables. 

It was inevitable, under such circum- 
stances, that mists of misconception should 
thicken on all sides. Mr Gower began to 
grow not exactly displeased, and not exactly 
alarmed, but a little perplexed on the sub- 
ject of the frequency of the young doctor's 
visits. 

* I'm delighted to see him, and I think 
Dacres a very good fellow ; but why does 
he come so often } ' Mr Gower asked his 
wife, and she with more delicate decern- 
ment than was evinced by any of the 
others, replied, — 

' It's impossible to say with certainty, 
but perhaps he prizes what he has saved. 
Kate is very lovely, and he's not blind.' 

' You think it's Kate ? ' 

« 

• Why, surely, you don't think it's 
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Nina?' her mother asked quickly. Mrs 
Gower was the sweetest-natured woman 
that it is possible to imagine. But Nina 
was a jewel in her mother's eyes that 
deserved a far more splendid setting than 
the country surgeon could ever give her. 

* Don't you make so sure that I 'm 
wrong and youVe right, old lady,' her 
husband said, shaking his head saga- 
ciously. * I'm very much mistaken if Nina's 
not of my opinion too ; and I'm afraid she 
doesn't regard it quite in the same light as 
I do. She was wonderfully willing to give 
up going to town this summer ; what did 
that mean ? ' 

* It meant that she's not a frivolous girl, 
and that she can well afford to wait,' her 
mother said proudly. 

* It meant that she was a great deal too 
well pleased to stay down here within 
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daily reach of Dr Dacres/ Mr Gower said, 
shaking his head ominously, and the 
mother resolved to speak to her daughter 
without delay. 

Just before this Kate had empowered 
them to write to her relatives, and the 
situation was made more complicated by 
the fact of the relatives not having yet 
made any sign. 

Kate had also, without consulting any 
one, written to that friend of her late 
brother's, Mr Charles Lewis, whose riding 
with her cousin had been the last straw 
which had broken down her endurance. 
She had written to him in an unexception- 
able strain, treating him with just the 
shade of confidence and familiarity which 
a girl who had known him well, and re- 
garded him as her brother s friend should 
treat him. 
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Nevertheless, as soon as her letter was 
posted, she regretted having written it. 

' Better he should miss me for ever than 
that I should have put him on my own 
track,' she told herself. Still, as she had 
put him on her own track, she did long to 
hear that he was following her up. 

One day, after waiting more than a 
week for an answer, and no answer com- 
ing, she told Dr Dacres what she had 
done. 

' Well ! ' he said curtly when she had 
told him. 

'Well! that's not at all an encouraging 
mode of receiving my communication,' she 
laughed, and pouted. ' Can't you say 
something more — something pretty .'* ' 

' What would you have me say, Miss 
Tierney ? ' he asked sadly. 

' Oh, don't do the Dolores business,' 
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she cried impatiently ; ' I only thought 
that you as a man might be able to sug- 
gest some reason for his not having written 
to me.' 

* He may not have had your letter.' 

' Pouf ! nonsense ! that's not it. Do 
you think — do you think he is furious 
because I ran away ? ' 

* Had he the right to be ? ' 

* Don't speak in that graveyard tone, 
Dr Dacres ; it isn't so solemn as all that. 
I assure you if Charley Lewis has for- 
gotten me, and is on with a new love, I 
have it in me to—' 

She hesitated, but he would not help 
her on by a question. 

* I have it in me to follow his example,' 
she resumed presently, and then rather to 
her annoyance Nina came in, for there 
was something in Dr Dacres' manner and 
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expression that was very soothing to lonely 
Kate this day. 

The opportunity which Mrs Gower pro- 
fessed to be seeking ot speaking to her 
daughter came, and the mother took it, 
sorely against her inclination. . 

* Dear Nina, do you think our pretty 
little Kate will make up her mind to settle 
near us ? ' she began nervously. . 

* Oh no, mother, Jiow^ should she ? She's 
longing for the day when Mr Charles 
Lewis will follow and find her^ and take 
her back in triumph,-as his wife,, to crow 
over her discomfited cousin.' 

* Mr Charles Lewis has had pleoty of 
time to find her,, since we wrote to her? 
uncle and aunt.'' 

* They mayn't have told him that they 
have heard from you.. Kate was speaking 
to me about it last. night, and she said they 
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were ** capable of any meanness and any 
amount of lying in order to compass their 
own ends and catch Charles Lewis for 
Hester." Kate is a brick, mother ; she 
has such firm faith in his fidelity, though 
he does seem to us to be rather lax in his 
quest of her.' 

* Don't you think/ Mrs Gower began 
hesitatingly, ' that what looks to you like 
patience may be indifference ? Has it 
struck you that Dr Dacres may be con- 
soling Kate for Mr Lewis's defection ? ' 

' No, it hasn't,' Nina said with prompt 
decision, and Mrs Gower s heart fell. 
Her daughter would not speak with such 
certainty were she in doubt. 

' Nina must think that he comes here 
to see her, and Nina isn't one to annex 
a man who isn't ready to surrender him- 
self to her,' the mother thought, and her 
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spirits sank at the prospect of the diffi- 
culties that might be placed in Nina's 
path by her father. 

The struggle must be made, that ' one 
word more ' must be said. 

* My dear Nina, if you feel sure that he 
doesn't come here to see Kate Tierney, 
for whose sake does he come 1 Will you 
answer me that ? ' 

* For mine ! ' 

* Oh, Nina, your father feared — ' 

* No, no, mother dear ; I won't listen 
to anything that may sound narrow and 
illiberal. My father will never "fear" 
anything about Dr Dacres when he comes 
to know him better, the feeling can't exist 
concerning him. Dear mother, if he satis- 
fies me, surely all the rest of the world 
may be satisfied.' 

' I wish that accident had never hap- 
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pened/ Mrs Gower said fervently ; but 

* 

as Kate Tierney was quite recovered now, 
Nina Gower would not echo that fervent 
aspiration. 

It may be questioned how she could 
have fallen into such an error. The 
answer is easy enough. Her beauty was 
incontestably greater than Kate's, and it 
had won her the love of many other men, 
wherefore should it not have won his, 
especially as she desired to win it? More- 
over, in his dread of betraying himself 
prematurely to Kate Tierney, he had 
fallen into the habit of addressing him- 
self chiefly to Nina. He attributed all 
that was sweet and kind in Nina's man- 
ner to him — to her sympathy with the 
affection he felt for her fascinating friend. 
And so the web' of misunderstanding was 
added to daily by well-intentioned spiders, 
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until they themselves were caught, and 
nearly destroyed in it. 

Day after day Dr Dacres almost made 
up his mind to speak out to Kate. Day 
after day Nina told herself 'he will say 
something to me soon.* More closely 
than ever did he 'hang about' after the 
daughter of the house now, for he was 
longing to break the ice with her first, 
and get some words of encouragement 
from her. And she, happy in her belief 
that she was that all to him for which 
his soul did pine, treated him with such 
sweet kindness that he fancied she had 
fathomed the depth of his feeling for 
Kate, and approved of and sympathised 
with it. 

The long looked-for letter from Priors 
Dene came at last. Mr and Mrs Tierney 
were very grateful (they said) for the 
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Christian care which had been bestowed 
on their utterly unworthy niece. They 
would have expressed this gratitude be- 
fore, had not family affairs of great 
moment engrossed all their time and 
thoughts. When they explained to Mr 

■ 

and Mrs Gower that their eldest daugh- 
ter was about to enter into a matri- 
monial engagement, Mr and Mrs Gower 
would understand, as parents, how com- 
pletely they had been absorbed in pre- 
paring for it. They felt that they could 
not conscientiously condone Kate*s of- 
fences against society and themselves by 
inviting her to their daughter's nuptials 
with Mr Charles Lewis ; but at the same 
time they wished her kind protectors 
to understand that they cherished no 
ill-will against the misguided girl, and 
were quite prepared to allow a hand- 
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some maintenance, namely, fifty pounds 
a year. 

*The poor child shall never touch 
or want a farthing of their accursed 
money/ Mr Gower said emphatically, 
banging his hand on the table in his 
vehemence ; * she shall be my charge 



now/ 



Poor Mrs Gower said nothing. She 
was considering how she could best break 
the bitter tidings of Mr Charles Lewis's 
approaching marriage to Kate. 

She told Nina of it first, and Nina's 
eyes grew wet in a moment. 

'Poor darling! It will half kill her. 
She never dreams that he is less faithful 
than herself. Oh, mother, I did so hope 
we were all going to be happy.' 

*You still think that she will not con- 
sole herself .^ ' 
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* With whom should she console her- 
self ? ' Nina asked quickly. 

* Once before I suggested with Dr 
Dacres/ 

Nina laughed. 

'That's too absurd. I'm afraid Tm 
not a female Quixote — I can't offer to 
surrender him to her.' 

Mrs Gower sighed. She was an out- 
sider, a looker-on. But she had watched 
the two narrowly of late, and — she was 
not love-blinded, as was her daughter. 

* Who shall tell Kate about her cousin's 
marriage } ' This was the burning ques- 
tion now. Presently Nina settled it. 

' Dr Dae res shall do it, mother. He 
knows nothing of her penchant for Mr 
Charles Lewis, and therefore the informa- 
tion will drop quite naturally from his 
lips, and her pride will keep her up. 
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She won't let him see how she feels it. 
Now, before me she would break down, 
for she has talked to me of him, and she 
knows I know that she loves him/ 

* It's a tangled skein/ Mrs Gower 
sighed. 

When Dr Dacres called that day at 
Blindori, he found himself waylaid in the 
terrace by Nina. 

* Don't go in for a minute or two,' she 
began, with that delightful, happy, per- 
fectly confidential manner which was born 
of her firm belief in his love, and which 
he misinterpreted to mean the purest 
friendship. * Don't go in for a minute 
or two. I want to say something about 
Kate.' 

' ril gladly stay with you for hours, you 
know that' (So he would have done to 
hear about Kate !) 
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She smiled and blushed happily. 

* Tm going to ask you to do some very 
disagreeable work for me. Will you do 
it?' 

' Anything in the world that I can do 
for you, I will, Miss Gower.' 

He meant what he said honestly. He 
did adore her for her goodness to Kate 
Tierney. 

' It's just this. Father and mother 
have had this letter' (she handed it to 
him) * from her uncle and aunt to-day. 
Poor Kate's unspoken fear is confirmed. 
Mr Charles Lewis is going to marry her 
cousin. I want you to break the bad news 
to her.' 

He could not answer her, his heart 
throbbed too tumultuously with mingled 
joy and hope, and doubt and pity. So 
he made a feint of reading the letter 
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attentively for a minute or two; and while 
he read it Nina gathered some violets, 
and hoped he w^ould ask her for them. 

Presently he gave the letter back to her, 
saying,— 

* It's a vulgar, heartless epistle. Poor 
girl, how she must have suffered with 
those people. I will do as you ask me. 
Where is she now } ' 

* I left her in the drawing-room. Its 
a horrid task to impose on you ; but I 
knew you would do it for me ; and I'm 
a coward about hurting dear Kate my- 
self.' 

' I don't think — I mean I trust she will 
feel that he's not worth a sigh/ Dr Dacres 
said with kindling eyes. But Nina shook 
her head, and seemed to think that Kate 
would be very love-lorn. 

' He needn't have been in such a hurry/ 
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Nina thought, as Dr Dacres went away 
on his mission. But she reflected that 
the haste exhibited was only caused by 
his impatience to get back to her, and so 
was satisfied. 

He found Kate in the drawing-room, 
where Nina had left her, half asleep, 
with a book as an excuse for sitting still, 
drooping from her hand. 

At Dr Dacres' entrance she roused 
herself into animation. Truth to tell, 
now that she was well and strong again, 
the days at BHndon, safe, comfortable, 
well-cared-for days as they were, lacked 
excitement and were very long. There 
were many minutes in every day when 
Kate wished herself back with the circus 
company. To her colleagues of the ring 
she had been a mystery,, and her appear- 
ance on Nell Gwynn,.her own mare, never 
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ceased to create a sensation among them. 
Here at Blindon she was beginning to be 
accepted as quite in the order of things, 
and she found it dull. 

Consequently she was beginning to 
look upon Dr Dacres' visits as the most 
agreeable episodes in her daily life, and 
so she gave him a cordial welcome, and 
put out a little art or two to allure him 
while she was waiting for Charlie Lewis. 

* You are good to come out in this 
heat,' she began, moving a little in order 
to let him sit down on the sofa by her 
side. ' Nina has been prowling in and 
out as if she didn't feel it, but I like to 
take very hot weather as it's meant to be 
taken, quietly and coolly; so I settled 
down here with a book.' 

*And now I've come to disturb you, 
Kate.' 
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He had fallen into the habit of calling 
her * Kate/ as all the Gowers did, and 
she rather liked the fraternal familiarity, 
and felt strongly inclined to call him 
* Dick ' in return. 

* I like being disturbed by you, do you 
know/ she said caressingly ; ' though 
Ninas was the first face I saw after my 
tumble, you were my first friend here in 
reality, you had me picked up, and you 
looked after me. I shall never forget 
that' 

' I wish I might look after you all the 
rest of my life,' he said earnestly, for- 
getting the mission on which he had 
been sent. 

She shook her head. 

' It would be very good for me if you 
could, but I can't expect to stay at Blindon 
much longer; some of them from home 
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will surely hunt me out before long/ she 
replied, misunderstanding him wilfully 
perhaps. 

'Are you anxious for them to do so, 
Kate ? Do you want them to find you 
and take you away ? ' 

' I will never be taken away by my 
uncle and aunt.' 

When she said that he remembered 
what he had come to tell her about Mr 
Charles Lewis and her cousin Hester. 

* Your uncle and aunt are cold-hearted, 
selfish people. That is no news to you, 
you have always declared them to be such. 
Mr and Mrs Gower have heard from them 
to-day.' 

Then as quietly as he could he told her 
the contents of the letter. 

At the first mention of her cousin's 

approaching marriage, Kate started, but 
VOL. 11. I 
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when he told her the name of the man 
who was to marry Hester, Kate gave no 
sign of emotion or interest. She kept 
tight hold of the book with untrembling 
fingers, and held her faqe so that he could 
only see her profile. There was nothing 
to be read in the downcast eyes or the 
firmly closed lips. 

When he had finished his recital, she 
still being silent, after a little pause, he 
went on, — 

* You see in their selfishness they are 
glad to be rid of you ; they don't want 
you, and I want you so much. Let me 
take care of you all my life, stay as my 
wife, Kate.' 

A sharp struggle was going on in the 
girl's mind. She had been so long accus- 
tomed to look upon Charlie Lewis as the 
lawful captive of her bow and spear, that 
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to hear of him as her cousin's accepted 
husband gave her a pang. At the same 
time she recognised, in the midst of her 
pain and mortification, that she had never 
felt real, devoted, lasting love for him. 

' I know I shall get over it, but I wish 
it had been anyone else than that sly, 
conceited little Hester ; I wonder that 
he can bear her ; she can't ride a bit, and 
pretends to know all about it.' 

These were some of th^ thoughts that 
coursed rapidly through her brain while 
Dr Dacres was pleading his cause in 
rather jerky sentences. 

*Are you sure.^ — isn't it Nina you 
want ? ' she said doubtfully, when she was 
obliged to speak. 

* I never wanted anyone till I saw you, 
and I've never ceased wanting you from 
that moment,' he said truthfully. 
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' Good gracious ! fancy going on " want- 
ing " in silence so long, and behaving all 
the time just as if you hadn't wanted me. 
I always thought it was Nina/ she re- 
peated pensively, but she was too loyal to 
word the fear she had that Nina had 
thought the same. 

' But now you know, you believe me, 
don't you, that it never was Miss Gowcr ? ' 
And he added something foolish relative 
to the impossibility of its being Miss 
Cower, or Miss anyone else, after his 
having once seen Kate. 

' What will your sisters say ? ' 

• That is a subject I can't bring myself 
to consider,' he laughed ; but, in wrench- 
ing Charlie Lewis out of her heart, Kate 
had also wrenched out all the romance that 
might ever have been in her. She would 
be nothing henceforth if not practical. 
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' But it s a subject we must both con- 
sider if I am to be your wife' — here he 
took her hand, and she let him do it, — 
* your sisters are well off, and they live 
with you and help you. Now, I'm ill off, 
for that fifty pounds a year won't pay for 
my dresses anything like, and if I live 
with you I can't help you.' 

' That fifty pounds a year shall remain 
in your generous uncle's pocket. I shall 
be able to pay for my wife's dresses un- 
aided, I think,* he said gleefully. And 
then Kate let him understand that she 
would consider herself engaged to him, 
but distinctly forbade anything like ' love- 
making.' 

' You'll go on coming here just as usual, 
till it's convenient to be married, and till 
then we'll make no difference. It's been 
a happy time at Blindon, I don't want it 
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altered a bit, so well just go on as we 
have gone on, only FU tell Mrs Gower 
and Nina that we are going to be married/ 
She was saying this in her firm clear 
tones, as Nina walked in through the open 
French window, and it never occurred to 
Kate to lower her voice. 

So Nina heard it. 

Even if she had not heard it she would 
have read it in the man's happy face, and 
successful bearing. He had won his love ! 
All Nina had to do was to bear the loss of 
hers. 

Every true woman plays this painful 
part well ! It may be played in a thousand 
different ways, but a real woman's concep- 
tion of the way she shall render it before 
the public is always the right one^ 

Nina was a real woman, and never was 
she truer and more womanly than in the 
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days that ensued, when, with unflagging 
interest and untiring zeal, she went with 
her mother about the task of providing 
a liberal trousseau for Dr Dacres' cool 
young betrothed. 

She even won the prejudiced ladies, his 
sisters, to regard Miss Tierney as what 
she was, and not as the circus-rider she 
had seemed to be. And she delicately 
taught Dr Dacres to believe that she liked 
and esteemed him ever so much more now 
that he had shown such discretion in his 
choice. But sometimes the prosaic, quiet 
acceptance of her own good fortune, which 
K^te evinced, goaded Miss Gower into 
feeling that there was a good deal that 
Was faulty and inadequate in. the arrange- 
ment 

However that may be, Dr Dacres was 
supremely happy in his lot, and hopefully 
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and healthily in love with his wife, though 
his sisters persisted in thinking that he had 
wickedly and wilfully neglected the oppor- 
tunity of winning the young lady of Blin^ 
don, in order to gratify what they always 
stigmatised as a young man's fancy. 

Perhaps it was just as weU for the con- 
tinuance of Dr Dacres' peace of mind that 
neither he nor his wife ever knew that, 
shortly after their quiet marriage, a gentle=* 
man presented himself at Blindon, sending 
in a card bearing the name of ' Mr Charles 
Lewis/ and inquiring for Miss Tiemey. 

Mr and Mrs Gower were out, but Nina 
saw him. 

* Before you ask a single question I will 
tell you that Miss Tierney is married,' she 
began, for she thought he had come on 
behalf of his wife's family to order Kate 
home. 
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His dismay was so unmistakable, his 
utterances of disappointment and wounded 
love so open, that they soon came to an 
understanding. 

He had never been on the brink of 
marriage with Hester Tierney. They had 
tried to inveigle him, and he had escaped 
the net They had maligned poor Kate 
to him cruelly; they had concealed their 
knowledge of her place of refuge from him. 
It was only now, just now before his 
coming to Blindon, that he had gained a 
glimmering of the truth from one of Hes- 
ter's young brothers. And now he had 
come too late ! Come to find her married 
and false, while he had been so true J 

Nina was sorry for him, but more for 
the sake of Dr Dacres than for that of Dr 
Dacres' young wife. She would not show 
her sorrow or sympathy. She would not 
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even give him the poor morbid pleasure of 
letting him know that Kate had ever talked 
of him and longed for him. On the con- 
trary, she painted such a vivid picture of 
Kate's happiness and contentment, that 
she sent him back to Warwickshire feeling 
himself a bitterly aggrieved man. So 
aggrieved in fact, that in revenge he once 
again suffered himself to drift into the 
habit of dangling after Hester. 

It is a sharp trouble to Mrs Gower that 
her daughter has not made a brilliant 
marriage yet. The seasons are rolling 
over her head, and though she is beautiful 
still, she is no longer graced with that 
beauty of youth which can afford to wait 
Dr Dacres and his wife speak sometimes 
of the persistent way in which Nina clings 
to an unmarried life, and with manly pene- 
tration and discernment he says, — 
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* No one can like or admire Nina Gower 
more that I do ; but she was spoilt in her 
first season. She will always look too 

high.' 

Honest fellow! he does not dream of 
what his wife feels sure of — that Nina has 
never looked above him. 



THE END. 



THE NEW MRS WILDE 



CHAPTER I. 

|HE coast of Cornwall is un- 
doubtedly a very pleasant, 
pretty, and wildly picturesque 
place to read about. But when one has 
lived on It for a lengthened period, one 
is apt to believe in the veracity of the 
lines which describe its weather, and 
which run as follows : — 

'The west wind comes, and brings us rain. 
The east wind blows it back again ; 
The south wind brings us rainy weather, 
The north wind cold and rain together. 
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When the sun in red doth set, 
The next dSiy, surely, will be wet ; 
But if the sun should set in grey, 
The next will be a rainy day. 
When buds the ash before the oak, 
Then that year therell be a soak ; 
But should the oak precede the ash, 
Then expect a rainy splash ! ' 



It is after a day that, commencing with 
a soak before noon, turning into a splash 
later, that there came the fair evening, 
with its many-tinted atmosphere, on which 
this story opens. 

A balmy May evening that encourages 
the sodden leaves and blossoms to lift up 
their heads ; that induces the lilacs and 
hawthorns to yield their perfumes ; that 
compels the birds^ whose plumage is still 
heavy with wet, to send forth hilarious 
strains, and that lures even the neuralgic 
out into the open air. 

Out from between the high garden- 
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gates, that give entrance into one of the 
prettiest places in the neighbourhood, 
comes a young lady, driving a little pony 
waggonette full of young children. The 
young lady's fair sweet face is grave unto 
sadness ; the children look frightened and 
bewildered. For, in the house from which 
they have just come for change of air and 
relief of thought, their mother is lying 
sick unto death, and they love her so. 

These little Wildes are three very 
attractive little girls of fifteen, fourteen, 
and thirteen, and the young lady who is 
driving them is Miss Dunstan, their 
governess. 

Ella Dunstan is the second daughter of 
a clergyman endowed with a small living 
and a large family, in the heart of London. 
But it is only because her health has failed, 
in the crowded metropolitan district in 
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which her father^s charge is, that *the 
family' have at last consented to her 
swelling the governess ranks, for the sake 
of the bracing Cornish air, and the life- 
renewing sea-water bathing. 

She has been with the Wildes now for 
thfee months, and already her graceful 
manners, tender thought for them, sym- 
pathy, and sweet looks, have endeared 
her to the children, and made their mother 
bless Ella for her residence among them. 
Of Mr Wilde she knows comparatively 
little. He is an austere man, given to 
study and seclusion, fond of his children, 
but reserved with them. Fond of his wife, 
but frigid to her, because she has no 
understanding of the way in which this 
frigidity of his can be met and overcome. 

Withal he is a good husband, a just and 
affectionate father, a trustworthy friend. 
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and a man whose spotless business^ social, 
and domestic careers, are examples to the 
neighbourhood. 

But Ella Dunstan knows little of him, 
and cares less for him. She is never able 
to disassociate the ideas of him and stern- 
ness, though in reality there has never 
been aught of sternness in his demeanour 
to her, or to anyone else, that she can put 
her finger upon. But Ella's keen, easily- 
aroused sympathies, are all with the wife, 
and the wife never seems to be perfectly 
satisfied with her lot or local habitation. 

And this local habitation is altogether 
charming. A picturesquely irregular and 
intensely comfortable house, situated in 
the midst of lawns and terraces and pleas- 
aunces, with a high-walled garden on the 
side of it, in which are vineries and peach- 
houses, hotbeds running over with melons, 
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stables full of good horses and ponies, a 
meadow full of cows, and a dairy in which 
duchesses might make butter. 

No ; it is evident, charming as all these 
possessions are, they fail to charm the 
mistress of them into a perfectly satisfied 
frame of mind. 

Perhaps it is that delicacy, which has 
been her portion for years, and which she 
has never been able to shake off, has 
weakened her powers of appreciation and 
enjoyment. At any rate, these powers 
have been in abeyance for some time, and 
now the end is near, and all around the 
poor lady know that her hold on life is a 
very limp one- 
Ella Dunstan's thoughts are very busy 
about the lady whose children she, Ella, is 
trainingwith all her strength, this evening, 
as she drives along a wild, barren, broken- 
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down, disfigured road. Her thoughts are 
busy, and her heart is full of pity for the 
dying mother and the sweet children who 
will soon be motherless. But at the same 
time she is driving the high-spirited pony 
with all her knowledge and skill, and she 
has abundance of both. 

Suddenly, how it happens none of them 
can ever tell, Pixie knuckles over and comes 
down with a smash upon his stout little 
knees. The shafts break, the oak village- 
cart turns over on its side,, and Miss Dun- 
Stan and her charges are deposited in the 
hedge-row among the hard sharp flints, 
the heath, the gorse,. and the yellow bloom. 

They are none of them hurt but Pixie. 
If Ellas own arm or leg could have been 
broken instead of Pixie's knees, the girl 
would have been far better content^ but 
when she extricates herself from the 
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huddled heap into which they have all 
fallen, it is to find the children, happily, 
unhurt and unfrightened, and Pixie's knees 
broken and bleeding. 

And only this morning, at breakfast, she 
had heard Mr Wilde say that he * would 
not take thirty-five pounds for Pixie.' 

The poor, conscientious, high-hearted 
young governess goes slowly home this 
day with a heavier weight on her heart 
than she has ever carried there before. 
She misguidedly insists on thinking that 
it was because she was plunged in deep 
and painful thought that Pixie, the pony, 
fell and marred the symmetry of his valu- 
able knees. Whereas, in reality. Pixie fell 
because the road was like a billiard-table 
with a few balls rolling about on it. 

It is in vain that the children tell her 
that *papa won't care a bit, as they are 
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none of them hurt/ She can't take com- 
fort in this promise. Pixie was worth 
thirty-five pounds to his owner this morn- 
ing, and now he is worth nothing. 

She makes up her mind as to what she 
will do as she drives back, and when she 
comes into the Wildes' grounds, which are 
full of sweet spring scents of lilac and 
May, and sweet-briar, she sees Mr Wilde 
walking solemnly along, backwards and 
forwards, on the terrace in front of the room 
where his sick wife is lying on a couch. 

She sees the children into the house, 
and under the charge of their maid, and 
then she nerves herself to the sacrifice, and 
goes out to him. 

He pauses in his monotonous promenade 
as she comes softly upon him, pauses 
partly in surprise, but more in displeasure. 
He likes to have efficient people about him 
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— cooks, butlers, grooms, gardeners, and 
governesses who never appeal to him, but 
who do all things as he would have them 
done, without consulting or worrying him. 
This sudden and unexpected apparition of 
Miss Dunstan, in a difficulty evidently, is 
more than he can bear patiently. 

* What is it ? ' he asks impatiently. ' I 
can hear neither reports nor complaints of 
the children to-day.* 

* I have never made either to you, Mr 
Wilde,' she responds in a firm, proud voice 
that compels him to listen to her. ' I 
have intruded upon you now to tell you 
of a catastrophe which has happened to 
Pixie through my agency, for which I 
must pay.' 

* What on earth are you talking about ? * 

* Pixie. He has fallen and smashed his 
knees ; you valued him at thirty-five pounds 
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this morning ; if you will let me stay here 
six months I can pay for him by foregoing 
my salary.' 

* Are you serious in saying this ? ' 

* I am in earnest/ she replies. 

* Miss Dunstan, what do you take me 
for } Are you content to stay in the house 
of a man whom you must regard as an un- 
principled extortioner, or you would never 
have made the offer you have made. Are 
you hurt ? He stumbled in the trap, I 
fear ? ' 

* Your children are unhurt.' 

* But you } are you sure you have re- 
ceived no injury — no shock ? ' 

There is genuine kindness and anxiety 
in his tone, and she responds to it grate- 
. fully. 

^ None whatever, Mr Wilde ; I have 
escaped scot free, but you must let me do 
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as I ask you in this matter. I have injured 
a piece of property belonging to another 
person which was valued at thirty-five 
pounds. If I don't pay for the damage 
done I shall feel myself to be under such a 
weight of obligation that I shall not be 
able to stay here.' 

' As you please, as you please/ he says 
hurriedly, * only don't speak of leaving my 
poor children now ; they will soon have no 
one — * 

He stops, choked by unwonted emo- 
tion, and the remembrance that his wife's 
window is open immediately above the 
spot where they are standing. This re- 
membrance gives him a slightly uncom- 
fortable feeling, for he knows well that his 
poor wife has a habit of conjecturing, till 
oftentimes the intangibilities about which 
she conjectures assume material form and 
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substance in her mind's eye, and harass 
her. 

• I feel happier now you have acceded to 
my request,' Ella Dunstan says brightly ; 
and then he takes off his hat solemnly and 
bows with an air that tells her plainly that 
he considers the interview at an end, and 
does not desire to be intruded upon any 
longer. 

By-and-by he gathers a few of the fairest, 
most delicately-scented spring flowers, and 
takes them up to Mrs Wilde, who takes 
them with the air of one who feels a peace- 
offering is being made to her. 

* What secrets were you and Miss Dun- 
stan talking about just now ? ' she asks. 
* I heard her say that unless you let her 
make some return for some kindness you 
have shown her, she couldn't i:tay.' 

Then he tries to make all clear to her by 
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telling her of the accident to Pixie, and of 
Miss Dunstan's perverse determination to 
pay for it 

' Pixie was my pony ; Tm sorry other 
people are allowed to drive her/ she says 
in a hurt tone. 

' My poor dear Kitty, you like your 
daughters to get plenty of air ; you don't, 
Tm sure you don't, mean that they are not 
to drive Pixie/ 

* They may drive Pixie, if Pixie is ever 
fit to be driven again ; but no one else will 
be allowed to do it, if my wishes are 
attended to/ 

From this evening Ella Dunstan sees 
less and less daily of her pupils' mother. 
When, according to custom, Ella pays her 
diurnal visit to the sick-room, Mrs Wilde 
is either dozing, or too weak to speak to 
anyone but her children or the nurse. The 
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sensitive spirit of the girl feels this, and so 
it comes about in time that her fear of 
intruding upon the suffering, mistaken 
woman prevents her going into Mrs 
Wilde s presence at alL 

The girl leads a lonely life in these 
days, for the children, affectionate and 
companionable as they are, do not fill the 
vacuum which is made in her mental life 
through the abrupt withdrawal of more 
mature intercourse. Partially self-banished 
from Mrs Wilde's society, Ella Dunstan 
finds herself completely overlooked and 
forgotten by Mrs Wilde s husband. 

He breakfasts earlier than the governess 
and children, he dines later, and never eats 
lunch. Accordingly the gentleman whose 
children she is training and Miss Dunstan 
rarely meet, save on Sundays, when they 
are coming out of church in the morning. 
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At last poor Mrs Wilde ebbs out of 
existence, and in silent sorrowfulness her 
husband shuts himself up, and mourns for 
her in seclusion, which none dare to invade. 

For many days he does not see his 
young daughters, and when at length Miss 
Dunstan persuades them to go uninvited 
into the study in which he secludes him- 
self, the sight of their black dresses, 
wistful faces, and tearful eyes, gives him a 
depressing shock from which he is long in 
recovering. And it is many weeks before 
he thinks of Miss Dunstan, far less of 
inquiring about her. When he does do 
this, he finds that she has gone from his 
house, leaving the children under the care 
of a maiden sister of his late wife's, who 
has come forward unasked to take so 
many of that departed sister's duties upon 
her as is permissible. 
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* What could have induced Miss Dun- 
Stan to leave us at such a time as this, 
when she is more necessary than ever ? ' 
he says to Violet, his eldest daughter, and 
Violet tells him promptly, — 

' It is Aunt Minnie's doing, papa ; she 
told Miss Dunstan that it wasn't proper 
for her to go on living here, so Miss 
Dunstan went away, though it nearly 
broke her heart to leave us, and ours to 
part with her/ 

* I shall write and ask her to come 
back,' he says, and Violet s beaming look 
of gratitude convinces him that by so doing 
he will be consulting the real happiness of 
his children. 

Accordingly, in the teeth of vigorous and 
eloquent opposition from Aunt Minnie, Mr 
Wilde writes such an appeal to Miss 
Dunstan to come back and take care of 
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his motherless girls, as melts her resolve 
not to put herself in the way of being 
censured by Miss Minnie Watson again. 

Two or three days after the receipt of 
Mr Wilde's letter, the three children have 
the delight of fetching her from the 
railway station with Pixie (whose knees 
have mended themselves very successfully 
by this time) and the trap. 

They are all surprised when, on her 
arrival at Glenthorne, Mr Wilde comes 
out to give her a hearty greeting and 
welcome. 

* I thought you wouldn't be cruel 
enough to stay away from us,' he says 
earnestly, taking her two hands in his 
cordial clasp, and Ella, blushing with 
pleasure at the unexpected demonstration 
of friendly feeling, and looking prettier 
than she has ever looked before, assures 
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him of her joy in being back with the 
children. 

But to balance the exuberant gladness 
displayed by the others, Miss Watson 
shows an unmistakably grim sense of this 
* return of the governess ' being an 
altogether reprehensible, not to say an 
improper, proceeding. Miss Watson's at- 
titude is hostile from the first. She bows 
her head with the scantiest indication of 
civility, and clasps her hands firmly in 
front of her as a sign that she has no 
intention of admitting Miss Dunstan to 
those terms of equality indicated by hand- 
shaking. 

The plain facts of the case are these : 
Miss Watson has a sanguine spirit,, and 
does not despair of the Bill for legalising 
marriages with deceased wives' sisters 
passing. Miss Ella Dunstan is *^ disgrace- 
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fully pretty' for a governess, who may 
stand in Miss Minnie Watson's way ; 
and Glenthoriie is one of those places 
that seem specially designed for pictur- 
esque love-making and happy marriage. 

' Miss Dunstan and the children will 
dine with us from to-day, Minnie,' her 
brother-in-law says to her when Ella — 
surrounded by the clinging, loving 
children — has run up to her ' own ' 
room. 

* Such an arrangement is opposed to 
all my views, Robert ; it was never so 
while your poor dear wife lived,' Minnie 
says tremulously; but he feels that the 
tremulousness is produced by mean anger, 
not by affection, and so he disregards it. 

* I think I shall have my views carried 
out, Minnie,' he says good - temperedly, 
and Minnie Watson knuckles under to 
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the inevitable with the best grace she can 
command. 

* I presume that you do not wish me 
to make Miss Dunstan my companion?' 
she asks ; and he replies, — 

'Certainly not; I want my daughters 
to get all the good that can be got out of 
her society ; the less you interfere with 
them, the better Violet and I will be 
pleased.' 

Time rolls on, bringing with it many 
changes in the household at Glenthorne. 
For one thing, and that an important one, 
Mr Wilde ceases to seclude himself from 
his family. He takes the keenest interest 
in the studies which his girls are pursuing 
so successfully under Miss Dunstan's 
auspices, and frequently accompanies them 
in their botanising and sketching expedi- 
tions, — expeditions that involve cliff, rock, 
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and hedge climbing that makes Miss 
Watson's blood run cold. 

Meantime the charms of Miss Watson 
do not strengthen for her brother-in-law, 
and the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill still 
hangs fire. 

Aunt Minnie's reign is not a popular 
one, either with children or servants. 
Dressed in a little brief authority, through 
her brother-in-law's amiable indifference 
to whomsoever manages his house so 
long as it is managed, she gives herself a 
good deal of rope in the exercise of that 
authority. In the matter of servants' 
'days out,' she works a perhaps whole- 
some but extremly unpalatable reform. 
So with regard to sundry perquisites 
which they have hitherto enjoyed. She 
keeps house on a hard and suspicious 
system, and deems it the first duty of the 
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mistress of a house to be always ' after the 
servants,* as she phrases it 

Even the butler's pantry does not 
escape her vigilant inspection. She de- 
tects at a glance if a glassful has been 
taken from a decanter, and is always 
beseeching Mr Wilde to let her keep the 
keys and the cellar check-book. As for 
the cook, who has reigned in the kitchen 
for fourteen years, and never failed to 
give satisfaction hitherto, she has a piti- 
ably humiliating part to play now, for 
Miss Minnie Watson doles out butter and 
cream and eggs so sparingly, that half 
cook's best dishes are spoilt for want of 
sufficient materials. 

Disaffection reigns in the house, but of 
a smouldering, scarcely perceptible, order* 
The servants are all attached to their 
austere, reserved, but intensely just 
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master, and so they stay on, bending 
their necks to Miss Minnie Watson with 
patience that is born of their belief that 
her day is nearly over. 

They are not mistaken in this belief. 
One day, about six months after Mrs 
Wilde's death, Ella Dunstan and Mr 
Wilde find themselves wandering through 
a laurel-bordered alley under pretence of 
looking for flowers for the children's even- 
ing lesson on botany. The pretty little 
governess is no longer keenly anxious 
to have the 'sweet girls' with her on 
all occasions. She Mikes to have a soli- 
tary stroll at least once a day,' she tells 
them. And if this is really the case, it 
must be distressing to her that in the 
course of this would-be solitary stroll she 
invariably meets Mr Wilde. 

In truth, the girl's character has grown 
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less noble during these last weeks under 
the influence of the fixed, hard determina- 
tion to which she has come, to marry her 
employer and secure a luxurious home, 
though she has not a particle of love for 
him. Pretty Ella Dunstan has had her 
romance. She has loved deperately and 
unselfishly, but the man she loved is as 
poor as herself, and so-and-so. She will 
forget him, she tells herself, and will have 
a delightful home in which she will always 
be well cared for, and to which she can 
invite her brothers and sisters, and the 
command of a good income. 

Her heart is ice towards the man 
whom she means to marry, but it throbs 
quickly with exultation at the thought 
of how absolutely she will be able to 
rule him through the force of the fire of 
his love for her. For she has melted 
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his barrier of cold reserve, and it is her 
triumph to know that the more she 
freezes her own manner, the more in- 
tense will be the fervour of his desire 
to thaw it. To-day, as they stroll along 
between the laurel hedges, she feels that 
the crisis is rapidly approaching, and in 
spite of sundry pangs of heart and con- 
science as she remembers the poor old 
love and the vows and kisses warm which 
she and he have exchanged, she is filled 
with exultation at the thought of soon 
being the mistress of beautiful Glen- 
thorne. 

Mr Wilde words his offer of marriage 
very clearly and simply : — 

' I ask you to be my wife, Ella, in the 
firm conviction that ours will be a real 
marriage. I shouldn't have ventured to 
offer myself to a girl so much younger 
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than myself if you had not let me see 
that my society is as dear to you as yours 
is to me.' 

It was taking her consent for granted 
in a way she did not like at all, but still 
she would not resent this yet, for she 
was conscious that she had been feigning 
fondness for him very cleverly. 

So she put her hand into his very 
frankly, and gave him the promise he 
asked for, and resolved to drug her 
memories, and be a good if not a very 
affectionate wife to him. 




CHAPTER II. 




IISS MINNIE WATSON raved 
and rent her hair, and did a 
number of other futile things 
when the happy pair went into her pre- 
sence together, and her brother-in-law 
made the announcement to her that he 
meant to take Miss Dunstan to wife. She 
poured out fierce denunciations against 
their * indecent haste ' in thinking of 
wedding before the legitimate twelve 
months of mourning for his first wife — 
the mother of his children — had expired. 
And she frightened Ella a little by saying, — 
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*And if you're fool enough to think 
Miss Dunstan is marrying you for love, 
yoU' are a poor deluded idiot, George 
Wilde. I happen to know a little about 
a poor young lieutenant in the navy, 
called Bering, who couldn't afford to 
marry a pretty penniless young lady on 
his pay, but who did afford to make 
love to her. You see. Miss Dunstan, 
your secret is not such a secret as you 
thought.' 

Ella turned her flushed, indignant face 
towards her new lover. 

* Am I to account to you for everyone 
of my former acquaintances, Mr Wilde ? 
I will tell you at once that there was a 
time when, if I could have had my way, 
I would have married Mr Bering whether 
he could have afforded to marry on his 
pay or not. But that time was past — I 
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had grown more prudent before I ever 
saw you.* 

'We will never refer to the subject 
again, my darling/ he said rapturously, 
and again baffled, Miss Watson rent her 
hair and gnashed her teeth. 

Miss Dunstan went home with all 
due propriety to her father's house in 
London, from whence she was married 
just a month after that stroll between 
the laurel hedges. Aunt Minnie mean- 
while stayed on at Glenthorne, poison- 
ing the children's minds against the 
new Mrs Wilde as much as lay in her 
power. 

The day before Ella s marriage her 
mother, a soundly sensible woman, with- 
out a particle of romance in her warm, 
motherly nature, said to her daughter, — 

' Ralph Dering came to see us last 
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Tuesday, Ella. I've forgotten to tell you 
before, but I know how glad you'll be 
to hear of his luck ; he has got the 
secretaryship to some club, I forget 
which now, but it's worth quite seven 
hundred a year to him, he told us.' 

Ella's face paled, and she felt her lips 
trembling ; but Mrs Dunstan was down 
on her knees packing a travelling-trunk, 
and the expression of her child's face 
passed unnoticed. 

* Did he know — did you tell him I was 
at home ? ' she asked, steadying her voice 
by a great effort. 

* I did, and that you were to be married 
to-morrow ; he didn't offer very warm 
congratulations, I thought, but he never 
was one to say much.' 

' Perhaps he remembered the time when 
I wanted to marry him, though you seem 
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to have forgotten it, mother,' Ella said 
bitterly. 

' No, my dear, I haven't ; but that 
would have been a most imprudent match 
at the time. And even now you can't 
compare his seven hundred a year with 
Mr Wilde's seven thousand. Oh no, no ; 
we've nothing to regret, and everything 
to be thankful for.' 

* I know that, of course.' 

* Now, you'll find all your laces and 
collars and little things in this top com- 
partment,' Mrs Dunstan says, rising from 
her knees. ' Why, Ella, crying ! ' 

' Mother, I hope — I pray I may 
never see or hear of Ralph Dering 
again.' 

' Well, you're not likely to, he being in 
London, and you in Cornwall,' Mrs 
Dunstan said reassuringly. But Ella did 
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not seem to derive much comfort from the 
remark. 

The next day they were married, and 
Ella learnt that her husband had settled 
four hundred a year on her absolutely 
and unconditionally, * to do what she 
liked with, and to leave to whom she 
pleased.' 

* The new Mrs Wilde has a good time 
of it,' everyone says, when they go back 
to their beautiful Cornish home, and it 
is seen that he surrounds his wife with 
every luxury that wealth and taste can 
procure. Her set of sables, her carriage 
horses, her pair of ponies, her jewellery, 
and Parisian dresses are quite the topics 
of the neighbourhood. It is true that the 
friends of the first wife hold aloof from 
her, but this does not disturb the new. 
Mrs Wilde at all. She does not care to 
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be constantly mixing with the people 
who knew her when she was a gover- 
ness. They always seem to be taking 
it for granted that she must think herself 
so surprisingly fortunate, and on the whole 
she * prefers knowing only the county 
people/ she tells her husband. 

Gradually a great change comes over 
him. He gives up his life -long habits 
of reserve, seclusion, and study, and be- 
comes the shadow of his gay and pretty 
wife, and she is rarely at rest. 

V 

She takes no pleasure in her beautiful 
house and gardens unless strangers are 
with them to admire and perhaps envy 
her the possession of these things. All 
her former occupations pall upon her, 
and unless there is some excitement go- 
ing on, she finds Glenthorne a deadly 
hole, she frankly avows. There is a 
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little estrangement now between her and 
the children, by whom she was once so 
well liked. As their governess she was 
perfect, but the big girls, who are rapidly 
growing into womanhood, cannot forget 
their own mother, and do not like to 
see the way in which the girl their own 
mother trusted queens it in her place. 

But her husband becomes more in- 
fatuated with her daily, more subservient 
to her lightest whim and caprice, more 
lavish of rich gifts, more eager to win 
love from her in return. 

So things go on for three or four years. 

Violet is a girl of nineteen now, very 
pretty and very attractive, for it is well 
known that Mr Wilde's daughters will 
all be well portioned. 

By this time, Glenthorne, among other 
things, has palled on Mrs Wilde. The 
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everlasting rain depresses her, she says, 
and the biting winds blow her out of her 
mind. Besides, for Violet's sake, it's 
their duty to see more of the world 
than can be seen in this deadly hole. 

Ever ready to oblige her, Mr Wilde 
takes a house in London for the season, 
and, as all her Cornish county set are in 
town, Mrs Wilde and her step-daughter 
are well launched. One day she 
meets her old friend Mr Dering again, 
and the avidity with which he follows 
up this chance rencontre flatters her. 
Ah, she holds sway over his soul still, 
though she did jilt him, and she talks 
about it very prettily and properly to 
her husband, telling him that 'it will be 
well not to invite Ralph Dering to their 
house.' 

But Mr Wilde only laughs, and assures 
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her that he can trust her and Mr Dering 
too. 

In the middle of the season a shock of 
such an unexpected nature befalls them 
that Mrs Wilde cannot for a time deter- 
mine whether she is most grieved or 
relieved. Mr Wilde dies suddenly, and 
then it gets known that the grave, quiet 
man had known for many years that he 
held his life, so to say, in his own hand, 
and that any unwonted excitement or 
agitation would be fatal to him. Since 
his second marriage— his children remem- 
ber this bitterly now — he has relaxed this 
strict guard over himself, and has allowed 
himself to be swept hither and thither in 
search of perpetual excitement by his 
pleasure-loving young wife. 

It soon transpires that Mrs Wilde 
is a well - dowered widow. The three 
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daughters have fair fortunes, but, to 
their grievous disappointment, beautiful 
Glenthorne, the home where they were 
born, and where their mother died, is 
left to the widow. 

And she glories in the possession of 
it, and longs for the hour to come 
which will see Ralph Dering reigning 
there as master. 

That he was devoted to her still she 
never for a moment doubted. Why else 
had he followed up that chance meeting 
in town last season so assiduously ? 
She had never given him look or word 
of encouragement, to her honour be it 
said, and still he had made himself her 
shadow. Sometimes she had feared that 
Violet would suspect that he was an 
old love on the track again, but Violet 
had never seemed to suspect anything. 
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Some business, which could have ad- 
justed itself equally well at Glenthorne, 
took the widow up to town early in 
the spring, and a little friendly note, 
apprising him of the fact, brought Ralph 
Dering to call upon her at her father's 
house immediately afterwards. 

He, the young impulsive lover of her 
youth hath changed now into a fine, 
steady, strong-purposed man, for whom 
she found herself conceiving a great 
respect, in addition to the love which 
she had always borne him. It was a 
glorious thing, she thought, that now 
love and expediency could go hand in 
hand. All the goodness and unselfish- 
ness of her earlier days seemed to be 
springing forth into new life, as she 
pictured the existence that was before 
her, with Ralph Dering for her husband. 
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She was so possessed by this idea, 
it hurt and disappointed her that he 
did not propose himself to become her 
husband at once. Instead of this he 
was only very friendly, not lover-like 
at all. 

* Ah,' she thought when he took his 
departure, * he*s afraid of the opinion 
of the world ; he fears people will say 
that he's a fortune-hunter; but I know 
him too well to care what the world says.' 

Still this diffidence of his continuing 
she grew tired of it, and sought to 
show him how groundless his fears, by 
inviting him to come on a visit to 
her at Glenthorne. 

And her heart bounded when she 
saw how he rejoiced in receiving the 
invitation and with what eagerness he 
accepted it. 
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' Are your step - daughters at home ? ' 
he asked, -with some interest, and she 
laughed as she thought his question 
arose from some doubt he had as to 
the propriety of visiting her alone. 

' Yes, they're all at Glenthorne at 
present; I suppose they'll all be taking 
wing soon,' she answered. 

* Have, you any reason to think there 
is any probability of Miss — of either 
of the Miss Wildes becoming engaged, 
or marrying ? ' he asked. 

* Well, yes, to tell the truth, I have ; 
but I am not at liberty to say any- 
thing about it, even to you, yet ; when 
you come down to Glenthorne you will 
be able to aid me with your judgment, 
for by that time, I suppose, the affair 
will have progressed, and I shall have 
to offer an opinion.' 
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* It must be one of the two younger 
girls/ Mr Dering thought.- But still 
he wished his old friend Ella had been 
less romantically mysterious about it. 

The fact is Ellas former lover had 
grown to look upon her merely as an 
* old friend.' All the love w^ithin him 
now was given to — all the hopes within 
him were centred upon — her beautiful 
step-daughter Violet. 

It was hard upon the widow that 
she had not even a suspicion of this 
fatal change of sentiment towards her. 
She was so fair a woman now, so far 
more interesting and companionable a 
woman than she had been in her girl- 
hood, that it naturally never entered into 
her head to even so much as fear 
that the man who had loved her then 
did not love her even better now. So 
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though his procrastination (which she 
put down adoring humility) pained her 
not a little, she had a firm conviction 
that when he came to Glenthorne the 
old order of things between them would 
speedily re-assert itself. 

Back at Glenthorne before he came, 
it was borne in upon the woman who 
was hungering for a revival of the old 
romance, that her grown-up step-daugh- 
ters would be more or less in the way, 
especially Violet ; for Violet, more from 
habit than sympathy, was her almost 
constant companion. The other two 
girls relied on one another more, and 
could be disposed of and got out of 
the way without any wrench of custom. 

But Violet would take it for granted 
that she was to accompany Mrs Wilde 
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in all her drives and rides and walks 
as usual. 

Therefore she resolved to get rid 
of Violet. 

There was very little difficulty about 
this. Every house in the neighbourhood 
was open to the rich and pretty Miss 
Wilde, especially the houses in which 
dwelt marriageable sons. To one of 
these Mrs Wilde betook herself one 
day, taking with her as a propitiatory 
offering a basket of hot - house flowers 
of a rare kind, that she knew did not 
grow in her neighbour's hot - houses, 
and another basketful of the specially 
fine -flavoured trout which came out of 
the Glenthorne lake. 

The neighbour to whom these offer- 
ings were made was the Hon. Mrs 
Adean, of Hill House, the happy and 
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proud mother of two sons, the elder 
of whom had inherited a fine property 
from his late father, and the younger 
of whom tried to live like his brother 
on the pay of captain in a line regi- 
ment, and a slender allowance from his 
mother. 

It* was not her fault, poor woman, 
that this allowance was slender. With 
all her heart she would have increased it, 
but to do so would have crippled her 
without materially benefitting Captain 
Adean. Hill House had to be * kept 
up ' in a certain style, for it was the 
Adean Dower House, and the wife of 
the present head of the house was 
impressive on the subject of its being 
his mothers duty to keep the place 
in good order. 

' Because, you know, I may have to 
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go there one day/ she would remark 
resignedly. 

Gifts of rare flowers, fish, and fruit 
were very welcome to Mrs Adean at 
all times. But they were doubly so now, 
for Captain Adean was at home, and her 
table had to be unusually well set forth. 

The mother's heart throbbed with 
joy when the step -mother asked if 
* dear Mrs Adean would mind having 
Violet for a few days ? Poor dear 
Violet is looking pale, and the Glen- 
thorne air is so enervating ; I quite 
felt the difference myself as I drove 
up here ; the air of Hill House is so 
bracing it would do her all the good 
in the world, poor darling. But you 
mustn't let her know I've asked you ; 
it might alarm her if she knew I was 
anxious about her.' 
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Mrs Adean would be circumspection 
itself. She would write and invite Violet 
that very day. How her heart beat 
with joy, poor old lady, at the thought 
of locatinof one of the Wilde co-heiresses 
in the house with the beloved son, 
whose wants her own resources was 
so utterly unable to supply. 

* Fred being at home, it won't be so 
dull for her as if I were alone/ she said 
hesitatingly, for she feared how the step- 
mother might receive the intelligence of 
Captain Adean's presence. But Mrs 
Wilde had known of the fact, and been 
delighted thereat, calculating that it gave 
her an additional chance of keeping Violet 
out of the way of Mr Bering and herself. 

Violet went willingly enough. All 
places were alike to her now, and had 
been alike to her since the day Ralph 
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Dering had whispered words of love to 
her last summer, or rather since the day 
when she began to doubt that he would 
ever follow those words up. 

Old Mrs Adean had known her mother 
too, and Violet loved her mother's memory- 
still. And Fred Adean was a capital man 
to ride with, because he never tried to 
hinder her from going at anything. 

So in absolute ignorance that the maa 
for whom she was pining was even now 
on his way to Glenthorne, Violet went 
contentedly to Hill House. 

Mr Dering arrived, and the look of 
blank disappointment which spread itself 
over his face when his hostess told him 
that her eldest step-daughter was from 
home on a visit, revealed the truth to 
her. It was Violet he had come to see, 
Violet whom he had grown to love. 
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This to be the end of it all ! That she, 
Ella, should have sacrificed herself for 
money, and then been ready to bestow 
the price of the sacrifice and herself upon 
this renegade lover, while he had basely 
fallen in love with Violet — with Violet, 
who was now at Hill House flirting with 
young Adean ! This last reflection calmed 
the widow. If young Adean and Violet 
could be taken red-handed in the crime of 
flirting, Mr Dering might see the error of 
his ways, and come to the conviction that 
after all * old things were best/ 

She was a charming hostess, and the 
presence of the two younger girls did not 
hamper her at all. Indeed, when after 
dinner they had played their regulation 
pieces and sung their regulation songs, 
they were only too glad to get them- 
selves away to their own room, when they 
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amused themselves by laughing at ' Mrs 
Wilde for spooning over a man who had 
spooned with Violet last summer!' For 
they had heard a word or two from their 
sister, and not knowing that there had 
been anything serious in the affair, they 
were inclined to regard it merely as an 
additionally ridiculous feature in Mrs 
Wilde's present absurd case. 

Before Mrs Wilde said good-night to 
her guest, she had ' treated him quite like 
a friend/ and given him to understand 
that she hoped her * dear Violet was going 
to be very, very happy.* 

* I am not justified in saying more at 
present, but you'll see them in a day or 
two, and then if things are as I think, 
you will feel with me that Violet has 
chosen wisely. Good-night. I do hope 
you will sleep well this first night 
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that you spend at my own dear Glen- 
thorne.' 

'So Violet was a little humbug, too/ 
he said to himself disconsolately, as he 
tumbled about on his spring mattress and 
down pillows. ' Violet a humbug 1 and 
the child hasn't been tempted to turn 
from me for riches, as the other one was \ 
After all, I've been hard on poor Ella, I 
begin to think. She has a noble nature, 
and will feel for me when I tell her how 
her dauorhter has deceived me.' 

Being only a man, he really thought 
that Ella had blotted out the old romance 
as completely as he had himself. But the 
memory of these things gets imprinted so 
indelibly on a woman's heart that even 
brutality, as many a brute can testify, 
can't ' blot it out.' 

The distempered musings of the night 
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did not leave him very ' fit ' for the break- 
fast-table. But he was astounded at him- 
self when he found how fast his spirits 
and interest in things generally were 
reviving during the meal. Ella, in a 
black Indian muslin wrapper, cascaded 
with white lace, looked very charming. 
And Glenthorne by daylight was a very 
lovely place. And the two young girls, 
Violet's sisters, were very bright elements 
at the breakfast-table. Altogether, he 
could not be quite so doleful as he had 
been during the long dark hours of the 
night. 

* I give an hour to my housekeeper after 
breakfast, and after that I never permit 
myself to be bothered with a domestic 
detail for the remainder of the day,' Mrs 
Wilde said to him presently ; and as he 
looked at her in her smiling, pretty pros- 
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perity he could not but remember the girl 
he had wooed and won and parted from 
from prudential considerations in the 
dreary old London (E.C.) parsonage. 

* And at the end of that hour ? ' he 
asked. • 

*At the end of that hour I shall look 
at my letters, answer such as must be 
answered, and then do my best to amuse 
my guest' 

* Your guest requires no better diversion 
than to be permitted to humbly follow in 
the wake of his hostess, whithersoever her 
will may take her. Yes, he does ; he 
asks that she will listen to a little story 
he has to tell.' 

* To any story, long or short, if only 
you're the teller of it,' she said, with her 
heart playing pit-a-pat faster than any ex- 
perienced nurserymaid could have done it. 

VOL. II. N 
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And the thought of this story that was 
to be told to her presently rendered her 
more than usually patient with the house- 
keeper's rather prolix details. 

Something interfered with the lucid 
telling of the story that day. He faltered 
away from and was apparently a little 
afraid of his subject, and she, feeling 
that she had plenty of time and that 
the opportunities were all on her side, 
played him skilfully and set him quite at 
ease. 

So much at ease, indeed, that Violet's 
perfidy, as he considered it, ceased to be 
quite so hateful in his eyes as it had been 
when the possibility of it was first pre- 
sented to his vision. 

Several days passed in this fashion, the 
step-mother wooing and winning him almost 
against her own will and his. She would 
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far rather have been the sought than the 
seeker, but 'Fate seemed too strong for 
her/ she told herself. In other words, she 
was too impatient to have things settled 
according to her own wishes. 
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CHAPTER III. 



NOTE about this period passes 
from the second Miss Wilde to 
her eldest sister at Hill House. 
One of the paragraphs in it was as follows: — 




* There's a Mr Dering staying here, the 
one you liked in London last year ; if I 
were you, Td just show him I could forget 
him as easily as he does you ; he's always 
running after our step-mamma, and she's 
always flinging her "lonely lot" and our 
Glenthorne at his head. Why did we 
ever think her a darling and prefer her to 
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Aunt Minnie, and persuade papa to keep 
her? Anyway, Aunt Minnie wouldn't 
have chiselled us out of Glenthorne, or 
you out of Mr Dering. Captain Adean is 
ever so much nicer than Mr Dering. You 
may tell him I say so if you like. — Your 
loving sister, Ethel Wilde.' 

* I think I should like to ride over to 
Glenthorne to-day,' Violet said meekly, 
when a ride was proposed to her that 
morning after the receipt of her sister's 
note, by Captain Adean. But fate, in the 
person of Aunt Minnie Watson, prevented 
them from going in the direction which 
might have led Violet to happiness. 

Aunt Minnie, a confirmed and avowed 
spinster now, had taken up her residence 
for several years in a comfortable little 
house of the square and weather-tight order 
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in the High Street of a little market town 
within a convenient distance of Glen* 
thome. From this vantage ground she 
had kept a strict watch on the goings on 
in poor George's house, while poor Geoi^e 
lived. Now that he was dead, ingress to 
Glenthome was made more difficult to 
her by the unconcealed air of hostility 
which Mrs Wilde adopted towards her 
former rival and oppressor. Neverthe- 
less, few things transpired in the family 
with which Aunt Minnie was not ac- 
quainted sooner or later. 

Disagreeable and nerrow-minded as she 
undoubtedly was, the girls had a certain 
amount of natural affection for her ; and 
as she always made them warmly welcome 
to her cosy little house, they visited her 
pretty frequently, and generally found 
themselves led on to narrate in detail 
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everything they could think of relative 
to their step-mother. 

But Miss Minnie Watson was too old 
a diplomatist to rely solely on one source 
of information relative to the enemy's tac- 
tics. Her own familiar maid and the upper- 
housemaid at Glenthorne were on terms of 
touching intimacy, and the upper-housemaid 
had visited her friend on the evening pre- 
vious to the day on which Violet proposed 
to ride over to Glenthorne. 

The road from Hill House to Glen- 
thorne ran through the little town in 
which Miss Minnie Watson lived ; and, 
according to her usual custom, Miss 
Watson was sitting at her bow window, 
watching what was going on in the quiet 
little street, when she saw her niece and 
Captain Adean riding by. 

To signal Violet in was but natural, 
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and the pair of young people got off 
their horses, gave them in charge to a 
butcher's boy, and walked into Aunt 
Minnie's house just as Mrs Wilde and 
Mr Dering drove into the High Street 
from the Glenthome side, and stopped at 
the principal grocer's. 

* There go Violet and her lover, you 
see,' Mrs Wilde said carelessly, pointing 
the pair out to Ralph Dering. But though 
she spoke carelessly, she was keenly on 
the alert to detect the slightest sign of emo- 
tion in the man whom she was stabbing. 

' Ah ! indeed. A fine-looking fellow ! ' 
he said, with an overdone indifference 
that told his story plainly. And Mrs 
Wilde hated her step-daughter as she had 
never thought it possible she could hate 
any one, and vowed that never — no 
neyer! would she give Ralph Dering 
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and Violet an opportunity of coming to 
an explanation. 

• He shall be bound to me, married to 
me, before I let them meet/ the jealous 
fury thought. And she resolved to pro- 
long her drive so that day that, if Violet 
went to Glenthorne, she should have no 
chance of seeing him. 

' I suppose she is going in to introduce 
her fiancdy and announce her engage- 
ment to the aunt/ she went on ; and then 
she gave Mr Dering an amusing picture 
of Miss Minnie Watson's peculiarities and 
malicious proclivities. 

' Wouldn't Miss Wilde announce it to 
you first ? ' he asked. 

' To me ! To the hated step-mother ! 
Oh, no ; perhaps when all the county 
knows it she will condescend to mention 
it to me. It's a terrible thing, Ralph, to 
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be hated for no fault of one's own. My 
offence is that I became Mr Wilde's wife 
in order that I might stay with the chil- 
dren, who really loved me then, and who 
he declared had no other friend but me. 
That is the real story of my marriage, 
Ralph. It was not from ambitious mo- 
tives, or because of any greedy desire for 
money, as some people may have been 
hard and cruelly unjust enough to sup- 
pose, that I married Mr Wilde. I did 
it because — because I knew there could 
be no happiness for me, so — oh Ralph, 
forgive me — I seemed false, because I 
thought it my duty to do all the good 
I could in the world, though — though no 
joy, no peace, could ever come to me 
through doing it.' 

It was a challenge, and he knew it to 
be such. But it sounded like a pathetic 
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appeal ; and men are apt to be taken in 
by mere sound when a woman strikes the 
notes. 

* I never blamed you/ he said hastily. 
* I was cut to the heart when I heard that 
you had forgotten everything, and were 
going to be married to that man, but I 
never blamed you. I knew you were hard 
pressed.' 

' How hard pressed you will never 
know. Before I left home to come to 
Glenthorne, I broke my heart over your 
broken promise to come and see me ; do 
you remember that day when I waited for 
you one whole afternoon in one of the 
rooms in Burlington House, and you 
waited for me in another.^ And when I 
confessed to my mother that I had been 
trying to see you, and you had failed to 
keep the tryst, she told me you were 
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playing fast and loose with me — fool- 
ing me, not in earnest — and I grew 
mad.* 

' I called at your house day after day, 
and was refused admission, when I knew 
you were all at home.' 

'Oh, Ralph — Ralph! And I never 
knew it. For my sake, they told me 
afterwards, they kept me in ignorance of 
your having tried to see me ; but now we 
are together again, and we are friends, are 
we not "i ' 

Again that air of mingled challenge and 
appeal. 

* Friends ! I don't think that I can be 
contented that we should remain merely 
friends, Ella.' 

She occupied herself greatly with the 
management of her ponies. This was 
the first direct attempt at love-making 
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which he had made, and it was dearly 
pleasant to her. 

* False kindness to you parted us in 
our youth/ he went on, 'and now time 
has worked the inevitable change in us 
both. You and I can never again feel the 
old love, or the old rapturous hope that 
our love may be gratified, but we are 
affectionately disposed towards one an- 
other, and now that we each know that 
we were parted by prudence, and not by 
the wish or will of either of us, we can 
meet on safe, well-assured ground. As 
truly and honestly as in the old days, I 
can say to you, " I will try to make you 
a happy woman, if you will be my wife." ' 

It was not very ardent wooing. But 
she yielded to it, for as fervently as in 
the old days of which he spoke so prac- 
tically did she love this man now. 
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* No other love has made my heart 
speak since that day when we missed 
each other at Burlington House. Ralph, 
can you say the same ? * 

* No, I can't, dear. I have loved 
another woman — child rather — better than 
I ever thought it was in me to love after 
I lost you. But she is — ' 

He paused, and she asked eagerly, — 

* What, is she — dead ? ' 

* So dead to me that you need never 
suffer a jealous pang on her account* 

* Did she know you loved her ? ' 

' She could hardly fail to do that. 
When a man's whole being is permeated 
with love for a woman, she rarely fails 
to detect it.' 

* From this day you mustn't indulge in 
retrospective repinings, Ralph,* fhe said, 
and he felt that if he ever let her suspect 
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that he was doing so, there would not 
be very much happiness for him in his 
married life. 

One fervent hope filled his breast, 
and that was that Violet would be 
married and away from their borders 
before he came down to Glenthorne 
as its master. But at the same time 
he knew that Ella would brook no long 

delay. 

Meantime, as this pair drove leisurely 
along the lanes, settling their future, their 
current conduct was being sharply re- 
viewed in Miss Minnie Watson's draw- 
ing-room. 

* Well, Violet, these are nice goings on 
that I hear of over at Glenthorne ; I 
can't move without hearing of the way 
that dreadful person who cajoled your 
poor father into marrying her, and rob- 
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bing his children, is behaving with that 
man who is staying there.' 

Violet's face turned scarlet as she list- 
ened, and her heart ached horribly. 
* That man/ who was spoken of with 
such scathing scorn in connection with 
her step-mother, was as dear to her as 
she was to him ; but he did not know 
it, and she was losing him. 

* The rich pretty widow was sure to 
marry again,' Captain Adean said ; ' seems 
to me, doesn't much matter who the fellow 
is, you know.' 

* No human being can say anything 
against Mr Dering,* poor Violet mut- 
tered. 

' Except that he's a fortune - hunter, 
and that his conduct in persuading that 
poor weak fool to marry him so soon 
after your poor father's death is indecent 
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and ungendemanly/ Miss Watson said 
angrily. *A nice home it will be for 
you poor girls when he's her husband, 
and master at Glenthorne/ Violet shud- 
dered and turned pale, and felt, oh, how 
sick ! ' The servants say he is more con- 
sulted and deferred to already than ever 
your poor father was. It's "Ask Mr 
Dering what time he will have the 
horses round," and "Ask Mr Dering 
which horses he will have in the car- 
riage to-day." And the architect has to 
consult him about the plans for the new 
conservatory ; and altogether he's • quite 
monarch of all he surveys already at 
Glenthorne.' 

Violet heard all this and believed it.' 
So when they mounted their horses again 
she proposed to Captain Adean that, in- 
stead of going to Glenthorne as they had 
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intended, they should go for a ride in 
another direction. 

By - and - by, while riding through a 
rather narrow lane, they heard the quick 
patter of ponies* feet and the noise of 
wheels ; and looking up, Captain Adean 
exclaimed, — 

' By Jove ! here come the happy 
pair ! ' 

It was impossible to turn back: — it was 
inevitable they should meet. For a 
moment Violet felt herself swerve in her 
saddle ; then she nerved herself to bear 
the cruel pain that was to be inflicted 
upon her. 

Mrs Wilde pulled up her ponies, bow- 
ing and smiling, and looking charmingly 
pretty and brilliantly happy. 

' So glad to meet you, Violet. How 
bonnie you're looking ! You remember 
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Mr Dering? Captain Adean — Mr Ber- 
ing. We have some news for you, 
Violet, and both of us would rather you 
heard it from us first. We have made 
up our minds that we can't get on with- 
out one another any longer ; and really, 
it's quite a romance, isn't it, Ralph, for 
we were lovers before ever I came to 
Glenthorne- I'll tell you all about it 
soon, Violet, Good-bye. Take care of 
her, Captain Adean ; ' and the vivacious 
widow drove on, beaming, laughing, and 
apparently quite oblivious of the desola- 
tion that visibly overspread the faces of 
both Violet~and Ralph Dering. 

' The widow, in the first flush of ex- 
citement about her new venture, is rather 
of the bold - faced pig order,' Captain 
Adean said coldly. * Violet, Glenthorne 
will be no home for you. Will you come 
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to me? Will you trust me, and let me 
" take care of you," as that woman said ? 
Will you be my wife, dear ? ' 

She shook her head, and began to cry 
with a bitterness that wrung his kind 
heart. 

* No, Captain Adean. Last summer 
my heart was asked for in every way 
but in open words. I gave it entirely, 
and now the man who took it is going 
to marry my step - mother. You are 
right — Glenthorne is no home for me ; 
but neither can I be any man's wife, for 
I shall always care for him, and always 
feel that he has been .unfairly turned 
from me.' 

So the scheme of uniting Violet to 
Captain Adean broke down, and Violet 
went to stay with her aunt, Miss Minnie 
Watson. 
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The widow was married very soon to 
Mr Dering at the parish church. He 
had travelled down by the night train, 
and knew nothing of the arrangements 
for the wedding. He was fairly con- 
tented and happy, and tried his hardest 
to make his mind dwell on all that was 
best in Ella's character. 

' For one thing, she's frank and truth- 
ful as the day/ he told himself ; * I 
could never get on with a woman who 
could try to deceive me, even about 
trifles.' 

On their way home from church, he 
said, — 

'Your eldest step - daughter is, I sup- 
pose, married by this time ? ' 

* No, she's not; you've never asked 
anything about her in your letters, so I 
forgot to tell you. It seems she never 
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was engaged to Captain Adean. Silly 
girl ! she might have been if she had 
liked, but she refused him ; and so now 
she's gone abroad with her aunt to look 
for some place in which she can make a 
home for herself and her sisters ; they're 
mad to lead a continental life, and Violet 
vows that she will never come back to 
England/ 

' Thank God for that ! ' he thought 
fervently. But from this moment he 
ceased to congratulate himself on his 
wife's frankness and veracity. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 



UPON THE SHANNON SHORE. 

10 the great majority Limerick is 
only known as the place where 
some of the finest flax factories 
in the world are to be found, and where 
linen unsurpassed in fairness and quality 
is manufactured. A certain number of 
historically-minded people know of it as 
the ' City of the Violated Treaty/ while 
a gifted minority have learnt to know 
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and love it well from Thackeray's lyric 
description of the mighty battle which 
took place within its borders, ' Upon the 
Shannon Shore.' 

* When William, Duke of Schumbug, 

A tyrant and a humbug, 
With cannon and with thunder on our city bore. 

Our fortitude and valliance 

Instructed his battalions 
To respect the gallant Irish upon the Shannon shore. 

Since that capitulation 

No city in this nation 
So grand a reputation could boast before. 

As Limerick prodigious, 

That stands with quays and bridges. 
And the ships up to the windies, of the Shannon shore. ' 

Not one of these honourable or famous 
facts or associations connected with this 
* darling Limerick/ impresses Mrs DanieL 
Pratt half so deeply as does the circum- 
stance that Limerick is her husbands 
native place ; that in it is the home to 
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which he brought her a happy bride six 
years ago, and in which she has lived a 
still happier wife and mother ever since. 

She is a good type of a faithful, de- 
voted, contented, obedient, enduring, 
affectionate wife, this Mrs Daniel Pratt. 
A tall, large-limbed, clear-complexioned, 
brown-eyed, healthy, happy, hearty-look- 
ing matron, endowed with one of those 
physiques that never know fatigue, and 
one of those dispositions that are strangers 
to disaffection. 

Her home is not by any means a 
luxurious one, but she loves it dearly, 
and is grateful to her husband for hav- 
ing given it to her; and with her four 
pretty, healthy little children around her 
in it, she is happy beyond expression. 

So happy, so contented, so filled with 
satisfaction at her lot, that she never 
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even suspects that the husband whom 
she idolises is eaten up with chagrin at 
what he considers his plodding, dreary, 
humble career. 

He holds a place of trust in one of 
the first linen manufactories in Limerick. 
He has a good income, and his labours 
are not too onerous or severe. But he 
hates them, and pants to double or 
treble the income, which is utterly in- 
sufficient to pay for the pleasures for 
which his wife has not the faintest sus- 
picion he has a taste. 

In appearance he is a pleasant, open- 
faced, manly-looking, well-grown young 
fellow, fair - haired, light-eyed, clean - 
shaven, and boyish in style altogether. 
He has contracted a light stoop from 
having done a good deal of desk work, 
and from the same cause his complexion 
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is a little too pale. But his wife does 
not notice these defects, and in her 
opinion there is not a better-looking 
man in Limerick than her husband. 

One evening he comes home to the 
six o'clock tea in more buoyant spirits 
than usual. The six o'clock tea is a 
meal which his soul abhors, but his 
wife is happily unconscious of this. She 
thinks that it gives him as much pure 
pleasure to sit down over the steaming 
cup, and partake of hot buttered toast, 
jam, honey, marmalade, and occasionally 
shell-fish, as it gives her. She deludes 
herself with the proud maternal idea 
that 'it's so nice for Daniel to see three 
of the darlings sitting up to tea at the 
same table as themselves,' and Daniel 
favours this idea strongly to-night, giv- 
ing his children sips from his own cup, 
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and bits from his own piece of toast, 
with affectionate assiduity. 

It is spring, and all the seeds and 
flowers in the little garden are bursting 
through the earth, and out into the pro- 
mise of bloom in their garden. 

After tea, when the children, with 
many a kiss and caress from both 
parents have been dismissed to bed, 
Mr Pratt invites his wife as usual to 
take a 'stroll round and look at things.' 

The garden is not very large, but it 
is a pleasant place to stroll in^ for, like 
the house and the children, and every- 
thing else over which Mrs Pratt has 
control, it is in perfect order. Not a 
weed or a piece of rough, uncultured 
ground mars its aspect, and all its 
flowers and fruits are bursting into pro- 
mise and beauty. 
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Mrs Pratt is one of the happiest 
women in Limerick this evening, as with 
her hand on her husband's arm, she 
saunters round her garden, and dis- 
courses on the probability of a fine 
cutting of asparagus in a few days. 

By-and-by he takes out his watch, and 
puckers his brow up into a frown. 

* Half-past eight ; I'd just clean for- 
gotten that I'm due at the office by this 
time,' he says, in a tone of vexation ; 
' but you'll walk along a bit of the way 
with me, won't you, Mary dear "i ' he adds, 
brightening up, *and I'll get the work 
over and be away back here before 
you've had time to miss me.' 

She agrees — of course she agrees — to 
walking part of the way to the office 
with him. If he asked her to walk over 
the Shannon shore into the bed of the 
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river with him, she would do it — if it 
were not for the children ; the thought 
of them would keep her back from any 
rash act ; but then, * so it would Daniel 
too/ 

As they are passing through the house 
on their way out, she says, — 

* We'll run up and look at the children, 
Dan ? * and he assents blithely. 

The children are all asleep, smiling in 
their happy dreams. Their father bends 
over them and kisses them, and laughingly, 
promises their mother to bring them 
some cakes and sweets, wherewith to 
delight them in the morning. 

Then the husband and wife go out 
together, and she walks more than half- 
way to the office with him. 

On her way home she delays a little, 
stopping at a dressmaker's to have a con 
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sultation about a spring costume for her- 
self and dresses for the children. Then 
the evening air is so sweet and soft, and 
the dying lights are so lovely, that she 
does not care to hurry through them. 

It is more than half-past nine when 
she gets to her own door. 

' Dan will be home soon/ she thinks 
rejoicingly as she hangs her hat up in 
the hall and then goes on to her sitting- 
room, where the lamp is ready lighted. 

She sits down to her sewing-machine, 
by means of which she is transforming 
lengths and breadths of the fair Limerick 
linen into little garments, and she is so 
happy that as she works she sings. 

The hours pass on, and * how late poor 
Dan is to-night,* she thinks, rising and 
stretching herself as the clock .strikes 
twelve. 
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Her servant had gone to bed long 
ago, and so she sets to work herself 
preparing something extra for supper 
for the husband who must be coming 
home soon. 

* Dan dearly loves a grill when he s 
tired/ she remembers. So she turns to 
atid grills him a mutton-bone daintily. 
And when it is finished and ready to 
dish, still Dan has not come! 

She sits down to her sewing-machine 
and works with feverish haste for awhile. 
But when the clock strikes two she can 
work no longer. She goes out and 
watches at the front door, till the chill 
night-air settles down into her soul and 
nearly paralyses it And then she comes 
in and wraps her clothes about her and 
waits — waits wearily till the morning 
dawns and the every-day early morning 
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town-cries sound strangely in her tired 
ears. 

She has been up to her room and 
freshened and strengthened herself for — 
whatever may be before her. By the 
time her servant comes down, she has 
tutored her tongue to speak very quietly. 

' Your master has not been home all 
night, Nora/ she says. * He had so 
much work to do at the ofifice that I 
was afraid he'd see the night through 
in getting it done. But hell be in to 
breakfast, and we must get him a good 



one.' 



Every nerve in the woman's body 
aches this morning, every atom of her 
flesh is tingling with the dread of — she 
knows not what. Yet she bathes her 
children as usual, and waits upon them, 
and gives them their breakfast just as 
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if nothing had happened. And when she 
has done this she sits down, with her 
strong tender hands trembling in her lap, 
and waits. 

A message from her husband's em- 
ployers comes to her early in the day. 
They bid her prepare herself for trouble. 
Her husband has not been at the office. 
He has disappeared 

A little later on they come and tell her 
all that is to be told, all they know. 

Yesterday his books had been de» 
manded by the auditor of accounts for 
the firm. Consignments of flint and other 
rubbish had been received by great Eng- 
lish retail houses in place of th^ linen 
w^hich it had been Daniel Pratt's duty 
to see sent off. In fact, to tell the grue- 
some story as concisely as possible, the 
open - browed, clear - eyed, honest - faced 
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clerk had been discovered to be a 
swindler of the first water. 

* He has embezzled our money, forged 
our name, and nearly destroyed our 
credit/ the head of the firm says to 
the unhappy wife, and then he goes on 
to inform her that there is a reward of 
four thousand pounds offered for her 
husband's apprehension. 

She is as one stricken deaf and dumb 
for many hours after the appalling tidings 
reach her. A few friends come about 
her, but though they mean well they 
merely torture her more. The comfort 
they proffer is not the comfort she wants. 
If they could take her to her husband 
and promise that, let what might come, 
she should stay with him, that would be 
something. Shame, disgrace, obloquy, 
hard labour, stripes, prison fare, trans- 
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portation, chains, degradation, all those she 
could endure if she were only with him ! 
But to be apart from him ! 

And apart from him by his own act! 
Herein is the sting, the sharpest sting 
in all this stinging story of crime and 
shame, to his wife. He has left her 
voluntarily, for * I would have gone with 
him to slavery or the gallows,' she 
says to his late employers, when they 
come to tell her that her husband is a 
criminal in the eyes of the law, and that 
there is a heavy price upon his head. 

* I would have gone with him to slavery 
or the gallows ; I would have left honour 
and happiness and my children to have 
gone with himv; and he knew it, and 
left me!' 

This is her constant moan. She seems 
to have no feeling of terror for what might 
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befall him, no anxiety as to her own state, 
though she is left penniless. He has left 
her, and left her of his free will ; for she 
would have gone with him faithfully to 
the ends of the earth, and never have 
questioned whether he were erring or not. 
But he has gone and left her ! 

Weeks pass, months slip away, and still, 
to use the press phrase, * the Limerick 
criminal has escaped the ends of justice.' 
He is as utterly lost as if he had never 
been, and in time people cease to specu- 
late about him. 

At the end of a few weeks the wife 
Daniel Pratt has deceived and deserted, 
arouses herself from the lethargy of sor- 
row into which the loss of him has plunged 
her, to find herself in debt, her house in 
disorder, and her children looking untidy, 
neglected, and forlorn. For a while after 
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she realises these things, she thinks she 
will just let them go on. Her husband 
is no longer here to see and praise her 
management and motherliness. But sud- 
denly the helplessness of the children, who 
are so like their father, appeals to her. 
There is some spirit left in her, and it 
develops at last 

In debt, and penniless ! Yes, but rich 
in that she has these children still. It 
costs her little to sell up and clear out 
of the home her husband had made her, 
for he has left her and it unconcernedly. 
The proceeds of the sale pay her debts 
and clothe her children, and with the 
little that remains she begins life anew. 

Her taste is good, her hand delicate, 
her eye for colour perfect. So she offers 
herself as out-door worker in a millinery 
establishment in George Street, and all 
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the ladies in Newton - Perry patronise 
her. 

There are days and nights, in the 
spring especially, when she nearly ruins 
her * materials/ and breaks her heart by 
crying over the memory of her vanished 
scoundrel. * If I could only be with him/ 
this is her constant plaint. "^ If I could 
only be with him to keep things comfort- 
able about him, and to soothe him when- 
ever he feels sorry for what he has done/ 

Hers is a hard life of incessant toil and 
trouble, but she never winces under the 
burden that is laid upon her. While she 
can keep his children and educate them, 
there is nothing she complains about for 
herself and them. But she bitterly laments 
his solitariness, and breaks her heart over 
the discomforts by which she imagines he 
may be surrounded. 
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It never occurs to her to feel resent- 
ment towards him for his cruelty in hav- 
ing plunged her children and herself into 
such a pitiable abyss of sorrow, poverty, 
and shame. All she feels is bitter, una- 
vailing regret that he should have left 
her. For with all her heart and soul 
and strength she adores him, forgives 
him, and yearns to be with him again. 

Old Time is so very old, that he has a 
habit of rolling on, utterly regardless of 
the manifold wearinesses and distresses 
of us poor mortals. He does not invari- 
ably bear healing on his wings. Some- 
times he merely bears a hardening and 
stultifying element which fossilises those 
about whose heads he hovers. 

So is it now in the case of Mrs Daniel 
Pratt. She has little feeling and less 
sympathy with aught that occurs outside 
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her own boundary. Hardly, honestly, 
unsparingly, she goes on doing her duty 
towards her children ; but all the while 
she feels her task to be a hard one, and 
with all the power of wishing within her, 
she wishes for a chance of rejoining the 
husband who has left her in security, 
while he bears his burden of sin and 
penitence alone. 

She alters, as the years roll on, from 
the comely young matron, with brown 
eyes, full of affection and bright intelli- 
gence, and with a gait as upright as her 
soul, into a patient, sad-browed, slightly- 
stooping woman, with a look of perpetual 
anxiety and expectancy about her. But 
through all these years she asks alms of 
no man, labours persistently, and keeps 
and educates his children as her loving 
heart directs. 
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Now and ^rain his old employers seek 
her through the agency of their wives, 
and offer her a helping hand ; but she 
will not take their proffered aid. She * can 
battle through till Daniel comes back and 
clears himself,' she says, and the light of 
her wifely trust bums so brightly, that 
sometimes they feel dazzled into sharing 
it, and half believing that their fraudulent 
clerk may return and clear his character 
in spite of their missing thousands. 

The strong, patient, enduring woman 
has been asked to marry ^;ain several 
times during the last few years. Ten 
years have passed since Daniel left her 
on that sweet spring evening, but the 
thought and hope that he will come back 
by-and-by has never deserted her. When 
he comes, he shall find a wifely welcome, 
pure and undefiled. 
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Every Saturday night, as she airs "the 
children's clothes, aqd puts missing buttons 
on their shirts and boots, she weeps and 
wails over the terrible state in which her 
husband's apparel must be by this time. 

' And he was always so particular,' she 
sobs. * Ah, if you'd only trusted me, and 
taken me with you ! ' 

It may be mentioned here, that Mr 
Daniel Pratt had taken away every article 
of clothing on which he could lay his 
hands at an early period of the day of 
his departure, while his wife was out 
marketing. 

Assiduously as she does her duty, and 
works for her children, she knows that 
when the day comes when he will make 
a sign to her to follow him, she will do so 
to the end of the world, leaving the chil- 
dren to shift for themselves. 
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And she is always waiting and watching 
for the sign. 

Her bonnie brown hair has grown grey 
in streaks over her brows, but it is glossy 
and abundant still, and her eyes have a 
softer expression than ever, though it is 
evident that they have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with tears. But still she is a 
woman on whom any man's eyes may rest 
with satisfaction, and she always makes 
the best of herself in anticipation of that 
joyful day * when Dan will come back and 
clear himself, and claim her and the 
children again.' 

So the bonnet-building goes on mono- 
tonously, but still happily and hopefully, 
upon the Shannon shore. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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as to produce the greatest excitement of expectation." — Stmday Times. 
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Abounding in pathetic incidents and strongly dramatic situations." 

Noreh BrUUh DaUy Mail. 



PHYLLIDA. By Florence Mabbyat, Author of 
"My Sister the Actress/' "A Broken Blossom, 



tt 



'* This is one of the most flMcinating and interesting novels we have 
met with for a long time." — Sunday Times, 

" This is the best of Miss Marryat's works ; the plot is original and 
fantastic, full of spirit and vitality. ' Phyllida* is decidedly one of the 
best novels of the season." — Court Journal. 

« < Phyllida' is a novel of which the author may justly be proud." 

Mominff Post. 

" It IB brightly written and thoroughly readable." — LloycPs. 

** * PhylUda' has all the advantage which a very striking and dramatic 
opening can give it." — John Bull, 

F. V. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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BARBARA'S WARNING. By Mrs. Houstoun, 
Author of " Beoommended to Meroy/' ^'Lost in the 
Crowd," &C.9 &c. 



SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Dean's Wife," " How He Won Her/* 
&c.y Ac.y Ac. 

" . , • The book ii well worth pernuDg."— JoAm SnlL 

*"Soine of Our Girk* mast be oommended as a book with an 
tmiigiially good porpoee, and as qoite interesting enongh to deserve the 
attention of the others of ' oar g^ls* to whom it appeals,"— 6^&tf. 

" The fireshness, the parity, the simplicity of style^ the trath and the 
directness of pnrpose which always characterise Mrs. Siloart's novels 
make them very enjoyable reading; and in all these points ' Some of 
Our Girls' is fUlly np to the level of its predecessors . • . and few who 
take np the book will lay it down without feeling that the anthor has 
contributed to their intellectual eijoyment." — ^Sbo^fffiiafi. 

A PROFESSIONAIi BEAUTY. By Mbs. Alex- 
▲NDBB FsASBBy Autlior of "Guardion and Lover/' 
^A Fatal Passion/' Ac. 

F. V. White ft Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



6 F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Select Kovels. 

THE PRIEST'S BLESSING. By Habriett Jay, 
Author of " Two Men and a Maid," ** The Queen of 
Oonnanght," &c. 
(Dedicated to the Bight Hon. W. E. Fobsteb^ M.P.) 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Told with mnch pathos and power." — Era. 

We can say for ourselves that we have read its three hundred pages 
with unfailing interest." — Saturday Beview. 

" It is an interesting story, and thoroughly well worth the perusal 
of aU who have the welfare at Ireland and the Irish honestly at heart." 

Sunday Times. 

"Intimate knowledge of the national character is shown by the 
writer, who inscribes her book to Mr. Forster in earnest and some- 
what impulsive language." — Daily Teleyraph. 

" Miss Harriett Jay is already so well known to the public as a perfect 
mistress of style, that we need bestow no greater praise upon the little 
volume before us than by saying that in this respect it fully justifies the 
reputation acquired by the author of 'The Queen of Connaught' 
. • . Is well and boldly written." — Court Journal. 

" Miss Jay paints with graphic power the scenes of the story, and 
some of her descriptions of events and incidents are most vigorous and 
refreshing in their terse eloquence." — Nonconformist. 

** Any one who wishes to realise the mischief which may be done by 
the ceaseless plotting of the Catholic priests cannot do better than read 
'The Priest's Blessing.' "—Lloyd's. 

" The novel is certain to attract exceptional attention." — Graphic. 

^. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, StrancU 
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POPULAR 2s. NOVELS. 



A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Mar- 
by at, Author of " My Sister the Actress,'* " Phyllida," 
&c., <&c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best 
work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written." 

ScofsmcM* 

** A really charming story, iiill of delicate pathos and qoiet hnmour, 
pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember." — John Bull. 



THE DEAN'S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " How He Won Her," " Some of Our Girls," 
" My Lady Clare," Ac., &c. In picture boards, 2s. ; 
post free, 2s. 4d. 

"Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well told cannot do 
better than read * The Dean's Wife.' "—John Bull. 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. By Florence 
Mabbyat, Author of " Phyllida," "How They Loved 
Him," Ac., &c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

** Will be read through with avidity." — Court Journal, 

" * My Sister the Actress' is Infinitely above the average run of novels. 
. A skilfully told and remarkably interesting story which will add 
to Miss Marryat's reputation." — Court Circular. 

" The tone of the book is distinctly wholesome." — Scotsman. 

' ** It is both clever and amusing." — Daily News, 

TWO MEN AND A MAID. By Harriett Jay, 
Author of " The Queen of Connaught," " My Con- 
naught Cousins," &c. In picture boards, 2s. ; post 
free, 2s. 4d. 

'* Compared with the former works of the authoress of ' The Queen 
of Connaught' this novel must be pronounced second to none." 

Graphic. 

F. V. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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AN INNOCENT SINNER. By Mabel Collins, 
Author of " Too Bed a Dawn," " In the Flower of 
Her Touth/' &c. In picture boards, 28. ; post free, 
2s. 4d. 

"MiM Oollins, who writes with oorreetness and vigonr, has chosen 
in 'An Innocent Sinner* to rely for interest on an entirely new com- 
bination of circumstances. This ... is elaborated with some skilL** 

Athenaum. 

"Thinkers, who are not too wise in their own conceit, will give the 
book a much higher place in their esteem than is nsuallj accorded to 
a work of fiction. . . . The book is one that ought to be both read and 
studied.*— JPftt^eAoZI Meview. 

M Decidedly remarkable, and yery well worth reading.** — Morning 
Poit. 

"Of peculiar originality and power . . . For her fireedom from eoi- 
travagance in dealing with a topic which makes extravagance an 
almost irresistible temptation, Miss Ck>llins must be especially com- 
mended."-*&2o50. 

<< Must certainly be acquitted of any tendency to the conventional 
or commonplace— the besetting sin of the novelists of the day. . . . 
The situation is, no doubt, a delicate one, but we do not think the 
anthor*s treatment of it can be fairly objected to on the score of pro- 
priety or good taste." — Qraphie* 

** There are both prettiness and ingenuity in the novel which 
Miss Mabel CoUins, the clever daughter of a gifted father, has 
written — ^^ An Innocent Sinner.' There is a grace and a power, as well 
as a strangeness, about the .book ,which will secure for it many 
readers."— ITorlc;. 

F. V. Whito ft Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR 28. NOVELS. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Dean's Wife," " My Lady Clare," « Some of 
Oar Oirls,'* Ac., &c. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fbasbb, Author of *'A Professional Beauty," 
'* Guardian and Lover," &c., &c. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

SINK OK SWIM. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author of 
" Becommended to Mercy," " Lost in the Crowd," Ac. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2b. 4d. 

EYRE OF BLENDON. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of '^Friends and 
Lovers," " Allerton Towers," Ac., Ac. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

GUARDIAN AND LOVER. By Mrs. Alexander 

Frasbb, Author of " A Peeress of 1882," ** A Pro- 
fessional Beauty," Ac., Ac. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 



P. V. Whito ft Co.| 31» Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR 2s. NOVELS. 



THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Laubence 

Bbookb, Author of " The Queen of Two Worlds," Ac 
In picture boards, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

"This is a novel which shows real literary skill and no small 
acquaintance with his craft in its author.** — Spectator. 

"Mr. Brooke has told well what he had to tell, and has produced 
three readahle volumes, natural, entertaining, and fairly ai'tistic. . • . 
' Three Fair Daughters* Is a pretty and a prettily-written tale.*' 

AtAenaum. 

" A vein of pleasant humour and lively fancy runs through this story 
from heginning to end." — Queen. 

** Laurence Brooke is a hrilliant writer.** — Court Journal. 

" There is not a dull page in the whole three volumes.** — Scotsman. 

** In furnishing light, pleasant reading and drawing lively pictures 
of modem society, Mr. Brooke has few rivals." — Morning Post. 

SWEETHEART AND WIFE. By Ladt Con- 
stance HowABD, Author of " Mollie Darling," Ac. 
In picture boards, ^s. ; post free, 2s. 4d. 

" The story from first to last is attractive, and cannot fail to com- 
mand wide favour. . . . There is, indeed, throughout the whole of the 
story a most unusual power, not only of language hut of imagination, 
and the tender pathos, which is introduced in no laboured fashion, 
adds a charm which it is difficult to describe, but impossible for thd 
reader not to appreciate.*' — Whitehall Beview. 

" There is a genuine flavour of the old-fashioned romance in it which 
is too frequently lacking in what may be termed the latter-day noveL** 

Court Circular. 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Alex- 

ANDES Fbaseb, AuthoT of " A Peeress of 1882," " A 
Fatal Passion," <&c. 3 vols. 

POPPY. By Mrs. Beresford (Flora Hayter), 
Author of " All Among the Barley," &c. 3 vols. 

A MOMENT OF MADNESS. By Florence 
Mabbyat, Author of «*The Root of all Evil," 
" Phyllida," " A Broken Blossom," " My Sister the 
Actress," " Facing the Footlights," &c., &c. 3 vols. 

" Our author writes in a lively and agreeable manner, and there is 
nothing in these volumes which may not be read with pleasure."— 
Academy* 

LOVE AND ITS COUNTERFEIT. By Alice 
Bebnabd. 3 vols. 

VICTOR OR VICTIM? By John Saunders, 
Author of ^'Abel Drake's Wife," &c. 1 vol. 



F. V. White & Co., SI, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 



MONORIEFFE'S SECOND WIFE. By Lolo. 
Author of "A Cruel Seoiet," "Was Hers the 
Fault?" &c 3 Tolfl. 



M 
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. . . There are many who will be delighted with ' Moncrieffe'a 
Second Wife.' "— Pif62»c Opinion. 

MISS STANDISH. By Miss A. Bewickb, Author 
of " Onwards, but Whither ?" Ac. 3 vols. 

AN APRIL DAY. By Philippa Prittib Jbphson, 
Author of " Lord Earleigh/' &c. 2 vols. 

. . . This graceful story." — AthentBum. 
' The story in itself is very real, taVL of tme pathos, and not devoid 
of power. ... It is graoeftd and charming from first to last." 

Morning Pott, 

"... It is altogether a pleasant story, pleasantly told, and worth 
spending an idle half-hour over." — Whitehall Eeview, 

'* ... It is charmingly and freshly told, the language ia easy and 
refined . . . there is a natural and pictorial g^race about the book." 

8t. Stephen's Seview. 
"... The book is never dull. . • . The tone of the story ia whole- 
some, imaffected, and pleasant throughout.'* — John JBulL 

" . . • This novel will be found attractive, and full of romance." 

PitbUo Opinion, 

FRANK AYRTON. By Mbs. J. M. AL Hewbtt. 
IvoL 

V. V. White tt Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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m THE FLOWER OF HER YOUTH. By 
Mabbl Collins, Author of ''Too Bed a Dawn/' 
" An Innooent Sinner," &c. 8 vols. 

" Mim Collios'i ably-written story is likely to be well received." 

Athenaum. 

** Miss Oollins is aoqairing more strength and facility as she con- 
tinues in authorship. The tale before us hu some well-conceiYed situa- 
tions." — Aoctdemy, 

** Miss Collins has evidently thrown her whole heart into her work, 
for many passages are full of eloquence and fire. The pathetic scenes 
are composed with a power of detail that in many cases will thriU the 
reader. Engrossing as are the first and second volumes, the third far 
excels either. .... Miss CSoUins is the • author of several stories of 
fiction, for which she has obtained the good opinion of her admirers, 
but ' In the Flower of Her Touth' far excels her former efforts." — 
JPuhlic Opimanm 

** Miss Collins may certainly be congratulated on having maintained, 
so far as the story itself is concerned, the originality of style which 
distinguishes her previous books." — John Bull. 

"Brough, however, is sketched with so much fidelity that the 
porti*ait will certainly be recognised by those who remember the 
brilliant, genial, and jovial original who, not so many years ago, used 
to shoulder his way along Fleet-street and the Strand, and was once, 

by the way, a familiar figure in the streets of Nottingham The 

description of Siena is charming — a complete picture without dry 
detailed literalness, and replete with poetic feeling. 'In the Flower 
of Her Touth' is in almost all respects an able, and in many respects a 
powerful, book." — Nottingham Daily Guardian, 

ON DANGEROUS GROUND. By Miss Edith 
Stbwabt Dbbwby. 3 vols. 

F. V. White &s Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 

LIBRARIES. 
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SECOND EDITION OF 

A PEERESS OF 1882. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fbaseb, Author of " Guardian and Lover," " A Pro- 
fessional Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

" A wide popularity may safely be anticipated/* — Morning Post, 
" Those who delight in love stories hare a feast in store in these 
three Tolmnes." — Modem Society, 

THIRD EDITION OF 

FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence 

Mabsyat, Author of " My Sister the Actress," " A 
Broken Blossom," <&c. 3 vols. 

" ' Facing the Footlights,' as its name indicates, is highly melodra- 
matic." — AthetuBum, 

"... Is at once an entertaining and well-written romance. . . . 
The characters are admirably drawn. . . . We mnst congratulate the 
authoress on the production of a really excellent novel." 

Court Circular. 
"... The story is interesting and well worked out.'' 

St, James's Ckuette, 

FRIENDS AND LOVERS. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of "Denis Donne," 
" Allerton Towers," &c., &c. 3 vols. 

" The incidents of the fitory become most interesting from the charm 
of the writer's style." — Queen, 

"... Will be welcomed by the large circle of Mrs. Cudlip's admirers. 
It is certainly in all respects equal to its now numerous predecessors, 
and in many points superior to many." — Graphic, 

"Mrs. Pender Cudlip's tale has great variety of scene and incident. 
. . . None of the usual materials for the making of a good novel are 
absent in ' Friends and Lovers,' and the author has shown much skill 
in weaving a more than usually complicated plot. This, united to the 
writer's style, always full of movement and brightness, will insure a 
large circle of readers for her latest work." — Morning Fost, 

F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS- 

OUR TOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA, By Mrs. 
J. C. MuBRAT Aynsley, AuthoF of " Our Visit to 
Hindostan," &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

UNCLE ANTONY'S NOTE BOOK. By Mary 

Caumont. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free, 
2s. 9d. 



" Miss Caumont has produced a volume of charming little stories 
for children, full of genuine pathos and dealing with subjects and 
incidents such as young readers can appreciate." — Scotsman. 

"This little volume of tales for young folks is well written. . , . We 
can heartily recommend * Uncle Antony's Note Book' for the amuse- 
ment it affords and the sound moral it conveys." — Court Journal, 

UNCLE GRUMPY, and other Plays for Juvenile 
Actors and Actresses. By R. St. John Corbet. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 

" A pleasant little work, which will be a valuable acquisition to boys 
and girls in holiday time. The plays are bright and humorous, and, 
as set forth on the title-page, may be easily learned, easily acted, and 
easily mounted." — Liverpool Daily Post, 

" As a book of parlour theatricals it is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose," — Dundee Advertiser. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY FOR THE NON- 
CHEMICAL. By A J. Shilton, F.C.S. Crown 8 vo. 
Limp cloth, 28. Post free, 2s. 4d. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FRED- 
Gr. BURNABY, Col. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." In 
Picture Cover, Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 

A REVIEW OF THE BELT TRIAL. With List 
of Witnesses Examined, and a Sketch of the Life of 
Mr. Belt, &c., &c. Price Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 



F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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PEERESS AND PLAYER. By Florence 
Mabbyat. 3 vols. 

JENIFER. By Annie Thomas- 8 vols, 

WAS IT WORTH THE COST I By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of " The Dean's Wife," Ac. 3 vols. 

ON FOREIGN SOIL. By Miss M. Montgomery 
Campbell, Author of '^ Amico's Little GirL" 8 vols. 

TRUE TO THE CORE. By Miss 0. J. Hamilton, 

2 vols. 

FORBIDDEN TO MARRY. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Baiies, Author of " The Manchester Man." 3 vols. 

UNDER THE LASH. By Mrs. Houstoun, 
Author of " Lost in the Crowd," &c., &c. 2 vols. 

UNDER THE BAN. By Charles Gibbon, 

Author of " Auld Eobin Gray," &c. 3 vols. 

HIS DEAREST WISH. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 
Author of " The King of Bath," Ac. 3 vols. 

ONLY AN ACTRESS. By Edith Stewart 
Dbewby, Author of '' On Dangerous Ground," &c. 

3 vols. 



F. V. White &s Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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